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As an officer of the Japan Society of New 
York, and President of the Society for Jap- 
anese Studies, Lours V. Lepoux shows his 
interest in the Japanese people. His interest 
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as by his books on the subject: Japanese Fig- 
ure Prints from Moronobu to Toyokuni 
(1923), Landscape, Bird and Flower Prints 
and Surimono (1924), and The Art of Japan 
(1927). 

ARTHUR VoYCce is an architect. Until re- 
cently he lived and practiced in San Francisco 
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architecture. Part of his findings appeared in 
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title, “Contemporary Soviet Architecture.” 
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MIROKU BOSATSU; GILT BRONZE, DARKENED; SEVENTH CENTURY 
Lent to the Boston Exhibition by Mr. Chunosuke Niiro. On opposite page: KOREAN DOG; WOOD. Traces of 


gesso and paint remain. Lent by Kyoto Imperial University 
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JAPANESE 


AND 


THE IMPORTANT LOAN 
EXHIBITION IN BOSTON 


By Louis V. Ledoux 


FTER some years of united effort, Harvard 
University, working through its Jap- 
| anese graduates, and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston have persuaded the 
owners and curators of many of the great 
_ collections of painting and sculpture in Japan 
to lend some of their treasures for an exhibi- 
tion which will take place at the Museum 
during September and October. On only 
two previous occasions (Paris, 900, and Lon- 
don, 1910) have such important works of 
Japanese art been lent for showing in the 
Occident, and never before have Americans 
been given the chance to study the painting 
. and sculpture of Japan at an exhibition in 
» which the superb Japanese collections of the 
"Museum of Fine Arts itself will merely sup- 
j plement and enhance loans of great distinc- 
‘ tion which have been carefully selected from 
| private and public collections in Japan to be 
: shown together here. 

In such a periodical as THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF Arr it is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that through the generosity and fore- 
. sight of a few men who were capable of ap- 
| preciating and seizing a unique opportunity, 
I Boston is richer in Japanese painting than 
any other Museum in the western world; and 
i none in the future is likely to equal it for, 
except in the few years when the collection 
there was being formed, the Japanese have 
been jealous guardians of all but prints, which 
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now they are buying back again, and at the 
present time they enforce laws with heavy 
penalties against those who attempt to sell 
or buy for export any works of art of sufh- 
cient importance to be known and listed. 
It is peculiarly fitting that the supremacy in 
the Occident of the Museum of Fine Arts 
should be recognized in Japan by the gracious 
acceptance of an invitation to lend for exhibi- 
tion more than a hundred screens, kakemono, 
scrolls, and sculptures which, when added to 
those the Museum itself has, will form a 
thoroughly comprehensive collection of nota- 
ble examples ranging in date from the seventh 
to the nineteenth centuries of our era. The 
selection of things to be sent has been made 
with this special purpose in view, so that types 
of painting and sculpture in which the Mu- 
seum collection is particularly strong are 
represented among the loans by fewer ex- 
amples than are the types especially needed 
to make the united collection fully compre- 
hensive. 

Of course, one who reads over the list 
of coming loans and who is familiar with 
collections in Japan, misses many things of 
great renown and many that happen to be his 
own special favorites; just as any lover of 
poetry may find pieces especially dear to him- 
self omitted from the selections in the Oxford 
Book and Golden Treasury. Take, for ex- 
ample, that exquisite painter Hoitsu. The 
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Below, left! BODHISATTVA, SAID TO 
HAVE COME FROM HORYUJI TEMPLE. 
Wood, lacquered and overlaid with gold leaf. 
Seventh century. Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 


PHOTOS COURTESY MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Above, center: STANDING KWANNON. Gilt 
bronze. Seventh century. Lent by Mr. Kwansetsu 
Hashimoto. Above, right: STANDING KWAN- 
NON. Gilt bronze. Late Seventh century. Lent 
by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 


two kakemono from his brush lent by Baron 
Iwasaki undoubtedly are fine since they were 
selected for sending, and they have been 
greatly praised; but the present writer who 
does not happen to know them thinks wist- 
fully of the flower scrolls in the Tokyo Mu- 
seum and the backs of Count Tokugawa’s 
screens of the “Wind and Thunder Gods” by 
Korin on which Hoitsu has painted, with 
inimitable grace and charm and loveliness of 
color, flowers, and grasses in the wind and 
rain. But in any case the Museum itself is 
especially rich in things of the Tokugawa time 
and it would be stupid as well as ungracious 
to blame the Japanese for not lending more 
of their treasures than could well be shown. 
The really amazing thing about this exhibi- 
tion is that such a wealth of remote and 
carefully guarded beauty has been sent here 
so that all of us who care to do so may 
look on it with the very minimum of effort 
and expense to ourselves; and we would say 
again that the things being risked on the 
long journey across the Pacific are of such 
aniformly high rank that any lover of art 
would have been amply rewarded for cross- 
ing a continent and an ocean to see them. 

The list of lenders of these irreplaceable 
works of art commences impressively with 
H.LM. the Emperor, Prince Takamatsu, and 
the Imperial Household Museum; and con- 
tinues with the names of forty or fifty others 
who are known to students of the subject as 
owners, through long inheritance or more re- 
cent acquisition, of a large proportion of the 
finest paintings and statues not actually in 
temples or on loan by temples to the Museums 
of Kyoto and Nara. The committee of 
scholars in charge must have left no step 
untaken which could assure the gathering of 
a truly representative and splendid collection; 
and it is a reason for felicitation that so many 
of the things to be shown do come from pri- 
vate collections, for the temple treasures have 
been more reproduced and frequently are 
more easy of access to foreigners. 

But let us consider what the list contains, 
taking first the sculpture. Rare as good 
examples of Japanese painting are in the 
Occident, the sculpture of Japan is still more 
rare, the reason being that the sculptor’s art 


has been devoted almost exclusively to the 
service of Buddhism, so that the great ma- 
jority of the important statues still stand as 
they have always stood, in the dimness of the 
shrines for which they were made. It is, there- 
fore, especially gratifying to find that the ex- 
perts in charge of selection have managed to 
obtain from the Tokyo Art School, Kyoto 
University, and the godowns of private collec- 
tors, ten or a dozen sculptures almost all of 
which date from the early and exquisite pre- 
Fujiwara periods which fall between the sixth 
and ninth centuries of our chronology, and 
therefore are of types particularly difficult to 
see anywhere out of Japan. It is impossible, 
however, not to express regret that no one 
of the great priest-portrait statues is being 
sent to show that phase of the sculptor’s 
art, and none of the virile masterpieces of 
Unkei which embody the sterner traits of the 
Kamakura period and are of a different world 
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JIKOKU-TEN, TWELFTH CENTURY 
Wood, gesso applied on lacquered ground. Lent by Mr. 
Takashi Masuda 
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NIKKO BOSATSU, WOOD, ELEVENTH 
CENTURY 


Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 
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from the Suiko and Tempyo types. But 
students will have an opportunity to place the 
lovely things that are being sent in proper 
relationship with the full course of Japanese 
sculpture by consulting a well-illustrated book 
which has been written by Mr. Langdon 
Warner, the leading American authority on 
the subject, and is to be published early in 
September. 

Probably the most prized and most dis- 
tinctive of,all Japanese paintings are the great 
narrative scrolls of the Fujiwara and Kama- 
kura periods which are quite different in 
treatment as well as subject from the flower, 
or landscape, or character scrolls of later 
times. The Museum in Boston is fortunate 
in having two of them, both very fine and 
very famous, which presumably will be on 
view; but visitors to the present exhibition 
will have the unique opportunity of seeing 
some which never before have left Japan and 
are so carefully guarded there as to be in- 
accessible to all except a very few especially 
accredited students who come armed with 
the most powerful of introductions. The most 
important of these is a thirteenth century ren- 
dering of the “Tale of Ki no Haseo” which is 
classed officially in Japan as a National 
Treasure of the first rank and comes from 
the hereditary collection of Marquis Hoso- 
kawa. A section of it is reproduced here to 
show the brush-work, the characteristic action 
and humor, and the type of genre subject 
which four hundred years later came again 
into prominence with the attention that Mata- 
bei and his followers gave to “the fleeting 
world,” and which in the eighteenth century, 
under changed social conditions, produced the 
irreverence and the humor and the depiction 
of every-day life in the Japanese print. The 
others cannot be described here; but some 
mention must be made of a fragment lent by 
the Tokyo Museum of one of those delightful 
and supremely well drawn animal scrolls 
which commonly are ascribed to Toba Sojo; 
and it is impossible to omit all reference to 
the uncannily exact copies of the Takayoshi 
Genji scrolls of the Fujiwara period in the 
collections of Mr. Masuda and Marquis Y. 
Tokugawa, or the famous Shigisan Engi which 


records with perfect humor and observation 
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DAINICHI NYORAI; WOOD, LACQUERED AND OVERLAID WITH GOLD 


Eleventh century. Lent by Mr. Yasuzaemon Matsunaga 


Above, TIGER AND BAMBOOS, 
Painted by Sesson, c. 1560. Lent by the 
Tokyo Imperial School of Art. 


Right, PORTRAIT OF 
SHOTOKU TAISHI 
Attributed to Nobuzane, 
1176-1265. Lent by Baron 
Kichizaemon Sumitomo. 


Left : 
PORTRAIT OF ABUTSU KOBO-DAISE 
Attributed to Goshin. Middle of = CHILD: Fourteen 


14th Century. Lent by Mr. Kinta Muto. Lent by Baron Ino I 


cer, 


Left Above, BIRD AND GRASSES, by Hoietsu, 
19th Century. Left Below, FUKUROKUJU by 
Sesshu, 1420-1506. Lent by Mr. KaijiroNezu. Below, 
PORTRAIT OF BEIAN ICHIKAWA, by Kwa- 
zan Watanabe, 1793. Lent by Mrs. Sen Shimomura. 
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Above, LANDSCAPE by Gakuo. 15th Century. 
Lent by Mr. Masaya Okazaki. Below, QUAIL 
AND ROSES, by Tozx Mitzuoki, Lent by 
Mr. Tamaki Makita. 


the highly moral story of a man too stingy 
to contribute to the temple until in response 
to the prayers of the priests his store-house 
flew away over his head and landed with all 
its contents in their own precincts. There are 
a light-heartedness and an affecting humanity 
about these ancient Japanese paintings that 
make them very winning, but for the scholar- 
ship of the last-mentioned scrolls the student 
is advised to read in advance of his visit Chap- 
ters IV to VI of Japanese Scroll Painting by 
Kenji Toda; or at least to look up the plates 
and descriptions under numbers seventy-seven 
and eighty-one in the Illustrated History of 
Japanese Art by H. Minamoto and H. G. 
Henderson which has just been brought out 
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and Kamakura periods is represented by ten 
or a dozen loans which, when added to what 


the Museum itself can show, will give an — 


excellent glimpse of that sumptuous and at 
first highly spiritual phase of Japanese paint- 
ing; but the generosity of the lenders will be 
especially apparent in the group of early 
secular portraits, particularly those by, or at- 
tributed to Nobuzane, which are practical 
unknown in the Occident and bring fabulous 
prices in Japan. 

But as one goes through the list, sitting 
en-isled in a changing sea of open illustrated 


books from which he rises like Mount Meru, - 


each identification of a loan with some happy — 


memory or discovered reproduction, makes 


TOBA-SOJO: FRAGMENT OF THE FAMOUS INK SCROLL OF “BIRDS AND ANIMALS” 


Twelfth-thirteenth century. Lent by the Imperial Museum 


in English by the Japan Society of New York 
and is handled by Mr. E. Weyhe. 

Original scrolls of a later period that have 
been lent comprise a set of three by that elu- 
sive artist Matabei, who is represented as well 


by a set of three kakemono from the Nezu. 


collection which have seals supposed to be 
his; and, last but not least, should be men- 
tioned a portion of a “Deer” scroll by Koetsu 
and Sotatsu, lent by Mr. Muto, which if it 
comes from the same set as the golden deer of 
the Masuda collection surely will be one of 
the loveliest and most appealing things in the 
whole exhibition. 

Buddhist figure painting of the Fujiwara 
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apparent not only the uniform excellence of 
what is coming but emphasizes as well the 
care and knowledge of the distinguished ex- 
perts of the Japanese committee who, with 
the help of Mr. Tomita of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, have chosen what would most ade- 
quately and most impressively bring to com- 
pletion the Boston collection which, let it be 
said again, is in itself of outstanding import- 
ance in the Occident. Examples can be taken 
almost at random; but Sesshu is considered 
by many the greatest artist of the Ashikaga 
period and Korin is perhaps the most famous 
painter of Tokugawa times, and the thought- 
fulness in selection of what is being sent may 
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SCROLL, “TALE OF KI NO HASEO.” A NATIONAL TREASURE 


be illustrated through them. Nine kakemono 
by Sesshu are among the listed loans, and all 
of these presumably are considered authentic 
works of the great fifteenth century master 
‘who was so famous in his own life-time as 
(well as shortly thereafter, that everyone had 
‘to have a Sesshu and, if need were, painted 
-and signed it Fimeelt: but, pour coils de 
| richesse, with these nine kakemono are coming 
-a pair of screens from the collection of Mr. 
'S. Ohashi, which, when considered with the 
“Monkey and Bird” screens of the Boston col- 
ection will show Sesshu screen painting in 
color beside his ink painting, his use of angu- 
far, splintery strokes beside the occasional 
ssuavity of his flowing line in the depiction of 
‘rock-formations. The Boston screens are 
‘dated 1491, the others are confidently ascribed 
to the year 1483 and are amply authenticated. 

Perhaps the most famous Japanese painting 
‘in all the Museum collection is Korin’s 
‘“W/ave-Screen,” a composition that is filled 
swith the swirl and sweep of violent motion. 
‘One who knows the power and the sinister 
quality and the restlessness of this screen, 
looks with interest to see what was selected 
ito go with it, and, on turning to the list, 
ifinds Korin in one of the quietest of his Hiseie 
idepicting simply a flock of cranes standing 
motionless beside the spent and scarcely mov- 


Thirteenth century. Lent by Marquis Goryu Hosokawa. 
Below: Detail from the section reproduced above 


ing ripples on a golden shore. 

A similar completion can be found in the 
contrast which could be drawn between the 
“Dragon and Tiger Screens” of the Boston 
collection attributed to Eitoku and the still 
life of costumes being sent; but here one is 
inclined to wish that the “Cryptomeria in 
Snow” of the Freer Gallery might have been 
shown with the others. 

It is impossible to mention all of the thirty 
or forty screens that are coming, but the at- 
tention of students should be drawn to an 
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SESSHU: ROCK AND WAVES (KAKEMONO) 
Fifteenth Century. Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 


interesting comparison between different 
handlings of the same subject—that of the 
Bridge of Uji, which was a popular theme 
for screen painting over several hundred 
years. A Kano treatment of this theme dat- 
ing from the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is illustrated in plate twenty-three of Mr. 
Robert T. Paine, Jr.’s catalogue of the special 
exhibition of screens from the collection of the 
Museum of Fine Arts which was held in 1935, 
and in the text Mr. Paine states that the 
finest known example of the subject is in 
the collection of Mr. Mizoguchi who, we are 
delighted to find from our list, is lending 
it. The lent pair of “Uji-Bridge” screens 
dates from the sixteenth century. 
them is reproduced here. The single screen 
of the Boston collection, so familiar it needs 
no reproduction here, and a pair representing 
the same subject which belongs to the Kyoto 
Museum is shown in plate 148 of the edi- 
tion in English of the Henderson-Minamoto 
Illustrated History of Japanese Art which has 
been referred to above. Such comparisons are 
useful in view of the fact that the example of 
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One of. 
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the subject being lent is considered the finest — 


in existence. 
In this brief article there has been space 


PI 


to mention only a few of the far more than a _ 
hundred objects that now are crossing the 
Pacific with the prayers of the devout on both 


shores following them; and scant reference — 


has been made to the great array of Ashikaga 
paintings such as the lovely summer and 
winter scenes attributed to Soga Jasoku from 


the collection of Count Tokugawa, the 
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equally notable*landscapes by Shubun, Ses- ~ 


son, etc., or the famous “Tiger” by the last- 


ewcened master from the collection of the — 


Tokyo Art School; but the picture here repro- 


duced—a iandeoe by Shokei (Kei Shoki) 


lent by the ever-generous Mr. Nezu, and — 
again reproduced as well as described in the — 
Minamoto-Henderson book, plate 134, will — 


sufficiently indicate the quality of the things — 


of this style and period that are being sent. 
We have failed to mention such work as 
that of Tosa Mitsuoki; and things of the 
Kano school, screens by Motonobu, Marquis 
Maeda’s notable Tanyu triptych, etc., must 
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Right: SESSHU: LANDSCAPE ¥ 
(KAKEMONO). Fifteenth Cen- - 
tury. Lent by Mr. Masaya Okazaki 


SHOKEI: LANDSCAPE. Late 
rcentury. Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 
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Above: SOSETSU: AUTUMN FLOWERS, PAIR OF 
SIX-FOLD SCREENS. Seventeenth century. Lent by His 


Imperial Highness, Prince Takamatsu 


Right: UJI BRIDGE, SIX-FOLD SCREEN 
Sixteenth century. Lent by Mr. Munehiko 
Mizoguchi 


Belov: ATTRIBUTED TO KANO EITOKU: 
TAGASODE, PAIR OF SIX-FOLD SCREENS. 
Sixteenth century. Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 
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ATTRIBUTED TO KANAOKA: SHO-KWANNON (KAKEMONO) 


Possibly early tenth century but probably somewhat later 
Lent by Mr. Kaichiro Nezu 
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be passed over in silence. There is room 
only to add that nothing of the twentieth 
century is to be shown—not even the superb 
| “Life of Water” scroll by Taikan in the 
Hosokawa collection; but in closing it must 
| be emphasized again that the exhibition which 
) will open in the Museum of Fine Arts about 
| September tenth and close on or after Octo- 
| ber twenty-fifth, with one change of some of 
‘ the objects to prevent too long exposure of 
{ the more easily damaged ones, will be by far 
t the finest showing of Japanese art that has 
{taken place in this country and_ probably 


© PORTRAIT OF TAIRO NO KANEMORI 
] Thirteenth century. Lent by Mr. Kahee Tsuchihashi 


in the Occident, and, incidentally will be a 
peculiarly notable example of international 
cooperation in that universal world which en- 
dures beyond the ephemeral changes of politi- 
cal and economic interests and is in its essence 
the expression of the soul of man. 

Those in Japan and in America who have 
had to do with the arrangements for this 
exhibition deserve the congratulations and 
the gratitude of all who will visit it and who 
will find there the release and inspiration 


which are the gifts to men of that which 
we call “Beauty.” 


! Below: ATTRIBUTED TO FUJIWARA NO NOBUZANE: 
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PHOTO COURTESY SOVFOTO, NEW YORK 


MOSCOW 


HE GROUP of underground and surface 

stations of the newly-opened Moscow 

Subway is at once arresting and strik- 
ingly revealing of the architectural trends in 
the Soviet Union. Although it is in itself 
neither a beginning nor a culmination of the 
processes that have been taking place in the 
development of Soviet architecture, it ampli- 
fies and clarifies certain tendencies that have 
become noticeable in the last few years. 

Its construction has become a sort of sym- 
bolical boundary, on one side of which lies 
the Moscow of crooked, narrow streets, of old 
wheat-chandler shops and the forty-forties of 
churches and chapels—and on the other side 
the realization of the new plan of the greater 
Moscow, of wide, straight thoroughfares and 
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4 Red Gate Station on Moscow’s 
elaborate subway. Academi- 
cian I. A. Fomin, architect 
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UNDERGROUND 


By ARTHUR VOYCE 


magnificent boulevards, of public buildings 
worthy of the capital of a great state. 

It is perhaps with pardonable pride that 
the Russians point to their subway not only 
as the safest and most comfortable in the 
world, but as the most “elegant and the most 
beautiful in the world.” 

Into the design of those thirteen under- 
ground stations and the seven surface pavil- 
ions many new and original ideas were in- 
jected, with the result that, though no two 
stations are alike, there has been achieved 
nevertheless a unity of artistic purpose that 
puts to shame existing subways of other 
European capitals. 

The extravagant elegance of the whole 
system and the individual beauty of the sta- 


tions have been seized upon again and again 
by various Soviet officials to indicate to the 
outside world the great artistic success real- 
ized under the patronage of the state. They 
point to the striking differences between the 
dingy, depressing caverns of the New York, 
London, and Paris subways and the light, 
airy marble halls of the Moscow Metro. In- 
deed, as one high official, L. M. Kaganovich, 
remarked on the occasion of the opening of 
the subway to the public: “Every one of our 
stations is a unique, magnificent palace, each 
passageway a marble hall created by the 
genius of our architects, set free and given 
the opportunity to express their creative in- 
dividuality.” 

The project bristled with unexplored equa- 
tions, with engineering difficulties that have 
never before been surmounted in Russia. In 
sheer daring alone, irrespective of its economic 
and utilitarian worth, it is magnificent. Only 
at the crest of a determined mood to conquer 
all difficulties could it have found place in 
the scheme of things. 

By day and night, to the accompaniment 
of roaring exhausts and the reverberations of 
multiple steam hammers and shovels, work on 
the excavations and tunnelling went on un- 
ceasingly. Construction progressed slowly, as 
the workers and technicians were for the most 
part quite inexperienced. World-famous ex- 
perts advised that the project was impossible 


Central Hall of the Okhotny 
Ryad Station on the new 
underground railway in Mos- 
cow. Borov, Zamski, and 
Revkovski, architects 


and should be abandoned. However, every 
known method was applied and tried, includ- 
ing the British shield system, the American 
“flying arch,” and the French caisson  sys- 
tem. All these methods were used with vary- 
ing degrees of success, but real progress be- 
came possible only after the discovery late in 
1932 of a method of treating the subsoil with 
chemicals which held tunnel walls together 
until concrete linings could be completed. 

The completed section of the line is a little 
over seven miles long and extends from So- 
kolniki Park to Crimea Square, connecting 
Theatre Square, in the heart of the hotel and 
theatre district, with the more developed sub- 
urban districts. The lines of the subway sys- 
tem radiate from the center of the city in 
several directions. Work is going on at pres- 
ent on the second section of the system. 
When completed, the subway will be about 
fifty miles long. 

Architecturally, the construction of the 
Moscow Metro excellently illustrates anew 
the truism that the only way to success in 
the solution of any architectural problem is 
by doing no violence to imposed conditions, 
but by submitting to them, being conditioned 
by them, working within the given limitations. 

The primary purpose of the Metro was to 
provide adequate transportation to the fast- 
growing city. It had to function smoothly, 
uninterruptedly and give comfort to its pas- 
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Entrance Pavilion, Sokolniki Station Platform, Sokolniki Stat 
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MAP COURTESY ‘*STROITELSTVO MOSKVY'* Entrance Pavilion, Kirov Station 


atrance Pavilion, Palace of the Soviets Station 


Platform, Kirov Station 
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assageway, Palace of the Soviets Station Entrance Pavilion, Arbat Square Station 


Escalator Platform of the Okhotny Station, of which the Main Hall is illustrated on page 575 


sengers. But the problem did not end with 
mere efficiency of circulation and safety. The 
underground stations had to be more than 
simply utilitarian structures. Indeed, from 
the very inception of their architectural de- 
sign they were as a whole regarded as an 
indivisible part of the city’s architectural pro- 
gram underground. The problem was to find 
an architectural solution that would not only 
answer specific operating needs, but that 
would be also artistically satisfying. 

First of all, it was necessary to determine 
the location of each station with regard to 
the general scheme of the replanning of the 
city that is taking place at present. It was, 
of course, necessary that the entrances and 
exits of the Metro tie in with the then (1931) 
still nebulous plan of the various arterial. 
streets, squares and plazas of Moscow. The 
solution of the problem met with great dif- 
ficulties because, at the moment of the final 
determination of location of the underground 
stations and their surface vestibules, the final 
scheme for the layout and replanning of the 
main traffic arteries had not been determined 
upon. It was necessary to consider existing 
conditions, the practical and pressing elements 
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of time and expediency and to display great 
care and foresight; because a slip at some one 


point, a miscalculated step could have very 
well brought about considerable complica- 
tions in the reconstruction of the given city 


quarter and in the smooth functioning of the | 


entire transportation system. 
In the spacious, well-ventilated, well-lighted 


t 


passages and halls of its thirteen stations, rid-_ 


ing in its comfortable upholstered trains, the 


Moscow worker sees not merely an under- 


ground vaulted cave, tunnels and utilitarian 
rail platforms, but some truly beautiful con- 
courses, foyers,»lobbies, and grand stairways, 
a series of vistas and perspectives not usually 
associated with subways. 

There is a sense of vigorous freshness, a 
thing felt by the eye rather than fathomed, 
conveying the same indefinable sense of satis: 
faction that one gets from open spaces. Good 
taste is everywhere in evidence; the general 
impression is one of elegance, luxury, and 
beauty, but beauty not of the canonical sort 
referable to this or that page of the scrap 
book of the past. 

Many things in those interiors are worthy 
of admiration, particularly such things as the 


handsomely panelled vestibules and lobbies, 
the character of the facing materials, their 
texture and colors that live and vibrate and 
play in the bright, indirect light; the coffered 
ceilings, the tasteful light and hardware fix- 
tures, the admirable tile work, the symbolical 
beauty of the mosaics, frescoes and the bas 
reliefs; and many minor felicities such as the 
stairway and escalator balustrades, the grills, 
the bulletin boards, the drinking fountains. 
All these show love on the part of the various 
designers for their task, a conscious concen- 
tration on the minor as well as the major 
problems. Such lacks and lapses as one feels 
about some of the interiors and the exteriors 
of the surface lobbies occur where the archi- 
tect has left off, and where others not under 
his control failed to carry on. 


Ticket Lobby of the Crimean 
Square Station on the Mos- 
cow Metro. Krutikov, Popov, 


and Andriyevski, architects 


The greatest success of the subway was 
achieved in a field unrelated to all considera- 
tions of transportation efficiency and _ struc- 
tural engineering; it is a success of conception, 
the power to imagine and dramatize the 
architectural elements and features of an un- 
derground railway and make the ensemble 
become a symbol of a finer culture, a promise 
of a happier, easier life to come. 

The essence of the project as an expression 
of architecture lies in those more intangible 
qualities which the architect, through vision 
and through sympathy, has given to the solu- 
tion. He has made the architecture of the sub- 
way serve the greatest of all architectural pur- 
poses, the creating of an environment of per- 
manent beauty and dignity, and at the same 
time one of distinct comfort and elegance. 
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AFTER DELACROIX 


OW OFTEN in the nineteenth century is the name of Eugéne Delacroix heard on the 
lips of the French painters who came after him! Cézanne again and again protests 
his admiration; he even composes verses, not only to Delacroix, but to his critics as 

well; in passionate praise he exclaims: “Only on one’s knees should one pronounce the name 


of Delacroix!” In Van Gogh’s letters the name of Delacroix appears familiar as the name 


of a household god. Signac calls his manifesto of pointillist painting D’Eugéne Delacroix 


au Neéo-Impressionisme, and takes for text.a note fromy Delacroix’s journal: “Gray is the 


enemy of all painting.” 


That these men found sources of inspiration for whole schools of painting in Delacroix’s | 
brilliant use of color and in his rapid brush-work is recorded in every textbook. But the 


copies each artist made of the master, each seeking and finding what he alone needed, have 


seldom been reproduced together with the originals. Unfortunately I have not been able to” 


find more than passing mention of the copies made by Degas and Redon. 


The illustrations speak for themselves. Could there be a more sincere tribute to Dela- 


croix than these searching, groping interpretations? 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


EUGENE DELACROIX: THE BARQUE OF DANTE, 1822 


The Louvre Museum, Paris. Photo courtesy Giraudon 


EDOUARD MANET: THE BARQUE OF DANTE, 1851-1856 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Photo courtesy the Museum 


PAUL CEZANNE: THE BARQUE OF DANTE, about 1868 
Reproduced from Joachim Gasquet’s Cézanne (1921) by permission Bernheim Jeune, Paris. 


“As I have already told you, Redon’s talents attract me very much, and I share his 
appreciation of and admiration for Delacroix.” (Letter to Bernard, May 12, 1904; quoted 
by Gerstle Mack in his Paul Cézanne, New York, 1936, p. 378.) 
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EUGENE DELACROIX: ADAM AND EVE CHASED 
FROM PARADISE; STUDY FOR THE CEILING OF 
THE PALAIS BOURBON, PARIS, ABOUT 1844 


Reproduced from the thumb-nail sketch by Alfred Robaut 
in his catalog, L’Oeuvre complet d’Eugéne Delacroix, Paris, 
1885, no. 853 


PAUL GAUGUIN: 
SELF-PORTRAIT, st 
about 1886 


Collection of Sir Michael, 
Sadler, Old Headingdon, 
Oxford, England. Photo 
courtesy The Leicester Gal-: 
leries, London 


INCENT VAN GOGH: ° 
TE GOOD SAMARITAN, 1889-90 


1¢ Kroller-Miiller Foundation, Wassenaar, 
iland. Photo courtesy The Museum of 
odern Art, New York 


nd I should not be surprised if the impres- 
nists soon find fault with my way of work- 
, for it has been fertilized by the ideas of 
lacroix rather than theirs.” (Letters of Vin- 
t Van Gogh to his Brother, no. 520.) 


EUGENE DELACROIXx: 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 1850 


Reproduced from a lithograph (in the reversed 
sense) by Jules Laurens in Les Artistes Anciens 


et Modernes, vol. 7, plate 161. Photo courtesy 
the New York Public Library 


Left: 
AUGUSTE RENOIR: 


PARISIAN LADIES IN ALGE 
RIAN COSTUME, 1869 


Photo courtesy Bernheim Jeune, Pari 


“By nature, of course, I have | 
preference for Delacroix. There isn’ 
a finer picture in the world than th 
Algerian Women.” (Reported by 
Vollard in his Renoir, New York 
1930, p. 202.) 


EUGENE DELACROIX: ALGERIAN WOMEN, 1834 
The Louvre Museum, Paris. Photo courtesy Giraudon 
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THE PICTURE: A FABLE 


By ALLEN TUCKER 


NCE upon a time there was a man who 

painted a picture. He thought that 

it was pretty good. His wife was 

sure that it was wonderful, and all his friends 

praised him and told him that he had made 

a very fine thing and that he was a great man 

and that they loved him. But no one bought 

the picture and by and by the painter died 
and was buried by his friends. 

The picture went away to settle a small 
debt. The wife mourned and told the child 
that his father had been a genius. Then she 
went to work to support herself and the child. 

The picture also went to work. A man 
who understood real values saw it, and he 
told a man who talked and this man told a 
dealer and the dealer told a man who col- 
lected pictures and the collector bought the 
picture. 

The collector advertised the picture and 
the picture advertised the collector. Critics 
wrote articles, books were written, the picture 
was sold and resold each time at a higher 
price. Dealers, collectors, frame-makers, 
movers, insurance men all got their money 
out of it. 

In a short time the picture was supporting 
pundreds of people and making the reputa- 
ions of hundreds more. 

Men who owned it became famous because 
they owned it, and had degrees given to them 
5y universities because they possessed the 
valuable thing and had done so much for 
their generation by buying it. 

A museum was built to house the picture. 
An architect made a fortune and a reputation 
secause he built the museum, copying exactly 
the Palace of King Pertigrab, that had just 
seen unearthed by a famous archaeologist in 
Jpper Molstituah. People said that a build- 
ng of high creative worth had been built in 
he country, that a national architecture was 
orn. The archaeologist was given a medal. 
The architect was given two medals. 

The builders, contractors, workers in wood 
und stone, artisans in iron and_ brass, 
slumbers, and steamfitters all made money. 


There were curators, assistant curators, as- 
sistants to the assistant curators, janitors, 
doorkeepers, cleaners and sweepers, watch- 
men, and detectives all making money from 
the picture. 

Even hotels and everyone in them down to 
the bell boys did well, for when the museum 
was opened to show the picture people came 
from far so as to be sure that their reputation 
for taste should be maintained, for if you 
had not seen the picture and if you did not 
say (you did not have to think) that it was re- 
markable you were not of the intelligentsia. 

The picture was a magic mine, for it never 
grew less. Money, fame and reputation, self- 
esteem and the esteem of others were taken 
out of it but the picture never grew less, the 
magic remained. Always there could be taken 
from it more and more. Each one got what 
he wanted, each one got what he was able to 
get. 

It was said that the picture really showed 
the spirit of the country, that at last the na- 
tion had expressed and justified itself, that 
now the whole people had proved that theirs 
was a most developed civilization, a civiliza- 
tion of their own dependent on no other. 

And there were more books about the 
picture and about the painter and about the 
men who wrote the books. Publishers and 
printers and papermakers and photographers 


-all had something to put in the bank on Sat- 


urday night. 

And all this wealth and fame had been 
made by the dead painter. 

There were always a few who got from the 
picture its realities, received into themselves 
its vitality and power, got through the picture 
what the painter had thought and put there 
of the wonder and mystery of the universe. 
These people, too, got what they wanted and 
for them the picture did not grow less but 
increased in greatness each time they saw it. 

There were many others who stood rever- 
ently with half-closed eyes, and held their 
breath and gasped and went away and read 


(Continued on page 622) 
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HENR YG KEELER 


An Appraisal by His Best Known Student : 
| 
CHARLES BURCHFIELD : 


HE career of Henry G. Keller, Ameri- 

can artist, living and painting at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, is marked by at least two 
features not common to the experience of 
most artists. First, it is not often, in the 
world of art, that we find a man who is both 
a good painter and a good teacher; but Mr. 
Keller is just such a phenomenon. Second, 
an artist seldom finds in the city of his birth 
as complete a field of endeavor as has Mr. 
Keller in Cleveland—complete in that it has 
given him a place to work, an appreciative 
patronage, and a leading part in the develop- 
ment of an art center unusual in its expressive- 
ness of a definite time and place. 

Space forbids my going into the external 
facts of Mr. Keller’s life except very meagerly. 
But they are not so important in his case, for 
the character of his art seems to have been 
determined by a very complicated hereditary 


HENRY G. KELLER 


From a photograph taken in 1912, shortly before Mr. 
Burchfield began to study ‘under him 
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impulse, or some other condition too indefinite 
to trace, rather than by environment. This 
iss probanly more true of artists of the ro- 
mantic persuasion, like Mr. Keller, than it is 
of the realists. I do think it pertinent, how- 
ever, to give a brief outline of how he fitted 
himself for his career as an artist. 

In 1887, he entered the Cleveland School 
of Art, then a lusty infant struggling for 
existence in a fast-growing industrial city, 
where he studied three years. In 1890 he 
went to Germany and studied at Carlscuhe for 
two years after which he returned home and 
completed his fourth year at the Cleveland 
School. For one semester in 1898 he went 
to Diisseldorf, which was followed by a three- 
year course at Munich from 1899 to 1902. 
He finished there with honors, winning the 
silver medal at the Royal Academy. In be- 
tween, he managed to find time to attend the 
Art Students’ League in New York, and the 
Cincinnati School of Art. 

So much for his formal training—a trainin 
which indicates a thoroughness and complete- 
ness not much in favor during the revolution 
ary years just closed, though at present ther 
is felt generally, on the part of artists an 
critics, the need for a return to just such 
craftsmanship. 

After completing his studies in Munich he 
came back to, Cleveland, where he inaugurated 
his career by joining the teaching staff at the 
School of Art, an engagement that has lasted 
throughout his life. 


II 


Possessed as he was by a tireless energy, it 
was inevitable that Mr. Keller could not find 
sufficient outlet for his talents as a painter 
alone; in addition to being a teacher as before: 
mentioned, he was also a writer, lecturer, and 
crusader. All these activities were inter-related 
and arose from one source—his passionate 
devotion to art. Perhaps one of his most 
interesting and vital réles was the last named 
—that of crusader. Mr. Keller, I imagine, 


HENRY G. KELLER: FIRST SHOW AT TWO (PASTEL) 


Reproduced with the artist’s permission and through ‘the 
courtesy of the C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, New York _ 


HENRY G. KELLER: FORM RHYTHMS (WATER COLOR), 1919 


n pictures such as this Keller showed to what extent he welcomed the modern movement. 


“Form Rhythms” remains 


in the artist’s own collection 


yould smile skeptically at the high-sounding 
haracter of such a title. Nevertheless, the 
yart he played in the fight for a freer atmos- 
where in the art world of Cleveland, even if 
x0t consciously thought of by him as a cru- 
ade, was an important one, not only to him- 
eif but to all the younger artists who followed 
fter. While movements like this are never 
he work of one man alone, still there must 
xe leaders, and in Cleveland’s case I think 
vir. Keller assumed that part. 

‘Since, in 1902 when Mr. Keller was well 
aunched upon his career, I was still rolling 
oops and catching tadpoles, I know very 
ittle of this early period at first hand. When 
entered the school ten years later, the battle 
vas still going on; and while at that time Mr. 
<eller was rising to power, the victory was by 
.© means won, and there was much bitterness 
nd dissension in the air. The kind of paint- 
ag then in the saddle was a sort of emascu- 
ated impressionism, in which the world was 


lost in a fog of weakness and sentimentalism, 
for which Mr. Keller had the utmost scorn. 
He used to speak caustically of the stand-pat 
artists’ insistence on their “pooh-etry, with a 
soulful expression.” 

It wasn’t until a year after my arrival at 
the school that the now famous Armory Show 
took place in New York. Whether Mr. 
Keller made his contact with modernism at 
that show, or whether he met with it in Europe 
earlier I do not know. It does not matter 
much; what is important is that in mid-career 
he welcomed the revolutionary movement, 
studied it, and experimented with its ideas. 
He did not lose his head and “go modern” 
as so many did, but came through with his 
work enriched and individuality intact. His 
espousal of the “New Movement” kept him 
continuously in hot water. It was about the 
last straw that broke the Old Guard’s back of 
tolerance (if they had any). We even heard 
rumors of fist-fights at exhibitions. Mr. Keller 
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was never afraid of a good scrap, verbal or 
otherwise, but he also knew when to maintain 


a dignified silence. The story goes that at 
some sort of gathering, the chairman or toast- 
master in calling upon Mr. Keller to speak 
tried to bait him by sly, thinly veiled, contro- 
versial jibes at his championship of the newer 
ideas. Instead of putting on a show of tem- 
per, Mr. Keller arose and gave a short genial 
talk on nothing in particular, and sat down 
leaving his opponent holding the bag, as it 
were. 


Ill 


Mr. Keller himself thinks his most im- 
portant job is that of teacher. As he wrote 
me: “You know I would rather be called a 
good teacher than a good artist.” His many 
friends and admirers would be inclined to 
quarrel with this view, and if I discuss -his 
qualities as a teacher before talking about his 
art, it is only because my years under him 
are still so vivid. 

Opinions differ widely of course as to what 
constitutes a good teacher, especially in art. 
Mr. Keller’s own teaching credo, in practically 
his own words, is as follows: “I strip a can- 
didate down and take his measurements for 
the art education he is to get to be sure it 
will fit him. I stress, in teaching, the trade of 
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HENRY G. KELLER: 
MAGPIES (WATE 
COLOR), 1919 


“Among his principal ther 
are birds and animals, pai 
ed with great sympathy a: 
understanding which reveal 
complete knowledge of thi 
anatomy and form as well 
their individual personalit 
and characters,’ writes M 


Burchfield 


painting and drawing, and try to show th 
students how to trap a convincing realit 
Their aesthetic sensitivity is none of my bus 
ness, they must guard it while they are e1 
deavoring to learn something about a bas 
craft. If their feelings are too fine, and the 
personalities too thin-skinned, they had bett 
stay away.” 

After such a lucid statement it seems rath 
futile for me to go on from there. He h 
covered the ground pretty thoroughly. S iJ 
there is more to it than that, I believe. Pe 
haps the best things a teacher has to give h 
pupils are those by-products of his charact 
and mind, of which he himself is entirely u: 
conscious. I had a teacher in High Scho 
who was enthusiastic about John Brown; I c 
see him yet, facing the class, talking wit 
glowing eyes about that visionary radical 
life, and looking out into space over ot 
heads. What he gave me was not so muc¢ 
John Brown, as his own fervor. It was thril 
ing to see and hear. So it is with Mr. Kelle 
He little knows, I suppose, what gifts f 
passed on to us. I will endeavor to point ot 
some of these from the storehouse of 
memories of the years I spent at school i 
Cleveland. 

One of the most significant things a teach: 
can do for his students is to arouse the 


curiosity, not only about the art of painting, 
in which they are specially interested, but also 
about the other arts, and life in general as 
well. Mr. Keller never felt it necessary to step 
down a little nearer the level of his pupils, 
but always was the mature, sophisticated artist 
—talking and explaining, thinking out loud as 
it were. He often went outside his own field 
for illustration of some point he was trying to 
drive home. Thus in a discourse on the im- 
portance of design, he would refer to a literary 
masterpiece like the Arabian Nights, pointing 
out the intricate weave of its structure; of 
story within story. When he was through, 
you had the lesson in design, and just as im- 
portant, the impulse to go out and get the 
collection and read it for yourself. It was he 


who fired us with the desire to see the Russian 
Ballet in 1915, by constantly talking about it 
beforehand and telling us we must not miss 
it. In so doing, he helped us to have an un- 
forgettable experience, one that had a lot of 
influence on my early career. 

He had a voracious mind; he was interested 
in everything, and had a tireless energy to go 
with it. He could find something of interest 
to criticize in the most meager composition 
handed in by a student. I have met only one 
man since who can look at pictures for an 
indefinite period with such unflagging interest 
as he. At the end of a day’s constant lectur- 
ing and criticism, he would seem as fresh as 
at the start. 

Not all artists have this willingness to reach 


HENRY G. KELLER: DESERT WINDS (OIL), 1922 


Mr. Burchfield refers to Keller as a romantic painter, an epithet understandable enough when we see this picture. 


The painting is in the collection of C. T. Brooks, Cleveland 
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HENRY G. KELLER: HERMITAGE OF TALAVERA (ETCHING), ABOUT 1920 


More than a fine print, which catches the flavor of pre-revolutionary Spain, “Hermitage of 


Talavera” is a document of Cleveland’s interest in her own artists. 


It was, with a number of 


other Keller etchings, the first publication of the Print Club of Cleveland 


out to younger men and the naturalness to 
establish the contact. Mr. Keller extended to 
them the spiritual print of his many years of 
experience. I had occasion often in my early 
career to avail myself of Mr. Keller’s gener- 
osity in this line, to my profit and encourage- 
ment. After I was out of school I used to 
visit Cleveland and show to him and others 
the work I had been doing. He was always 
interested and proved he had the gift of con- 
structive criticism by pointing out what he 
considered my successful ventures as well as 
failures. No doubt many others have enjoyed 
this privilege. ; 


IV 


Although I have already spoken of him as 
belonging to the romantic school, Mr. Keller, 
taking his work as a whole, is what is usually 
termed a painter’s painter, employing and be- 
lieving in, as he does, sound craftsmanship 
and skill of execution. 

In his work you will find no sermons on 
social, economic, or political problems. Not 
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that he lives in an “ivory tower” (epithet « 
the propaganda-in-art advocates) : life is ver 
vital to him, and he likes to be in the thic 
of things; but he paints the things of th 
world for their visual beauty and form, i 
terms of highly organized design. He is n 
much interested in the modern industri 
world, (he has never learned to drive an auti 
mobile, for *example) and quite proper: 
makes no apology for this attitude. Amo 
his principal themes are birds and anima 
painted with great sympathy and understané 
ing which reveal a complete knowledge of thei 
anatomy and form as well as their individ 
personalities and characters. A fellow stude 
once told me that to illustrate some poi 
about a horse that the student was not getti 
into his drawing, Mr. Keller imitated tk 
animal’s characteristic actions with great re 
ism. Landscapes, patticularly those of a r 
mantic flavor, fascinate him, sometimes fc 
their own sakes alone or again as backgroun 
for human figures and animals. At times | 
makes excursions into the world of allegoric 


: 


| 


HENRY G. KELLER: THE MADONNA OF IVORY 
(OIL), 1925 


Choosing what at the time may have seemed a voluntary exile 
in the Cleveland of the ’90’s Keller did not lose interest in 
the art forms of other peoples and ages. Freely painted still- 
lifes like this one show how openly he acknowledges our debt 
to the past for all his liberal crusading. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art added this to its permanent collection 


HENRY G. KELLER: STORM-FRIGHTENED ANIMALS UNDER THE BIG HORSE 


In the course of his development Keller has never lost his feeling for animals. 
tures, including “First Show at Two,” reproduced in color, continue to reveal his insight as well as his more ar 
more firmly established sense of design 


and imaginative subjects, though personally I 
do not feel that his greatest success lies in 
that direction. 

Medium seems to hold little difficulty for 
him. That is, he works equally well in many: 
oil, water color (both transparent and 
gouache), pastels, pencil drawing, etching, and 
lithography. Some of his best work has been 
done in transparent water color. In many of 
them he shows somewhat the influence of the 
Chinese, whom he has always admired and 
studied, not in any imitative manner, but’ in 
the fundamental sense that he, as they, has 
learned to say a great deal with economy of 
means and little apparent effort. With a few 
deft strokes and consummate skill he will give 
you a whole flock of birds on rocks by the 
sea, summarizing a lifetime of unceasing study 
and research. Some of his sketches of moun- 
tains in which he employs the white of the 
paper to a great extent, are remarkable for 
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TENT (OIL 
ABOUT 1933 | 


His comparatively recent circus pi 


: 


their feeling and power of suggestion. If f 
had done nothing else, his fame could re: 
secure on these later water colors. 

He has no illusions about all the originalit 
that has been “floating around” in the worl 
of art in the past few decades. He is skept 
cal of the practice of some modern critics ¢ 
hailing each newcomer who has an eccentr 
manner, (especially on the European horizon 
as a cataclysmic innovator. “Great originals. 
he said to me recently, “only happen abov 
once in a century or so; in between, the re 
of us adapt the principles and ideas alreac 
discovered, to our own particular needs.” 


V 


In considering the career of Mr. Kelle 
the word “regionalism” inevitably comes uJ 
This term, heard frequently at present, 
somehow distasteful to me as being rath 
provincial in its implications. There is, « 


“course, more than one interpretation to be 
given it. The one most worthy of respect is 

that which I think Mr. Keller represents—the 
belief that, if it is possible, it is good to 
live in and work for one locality and still 
reach out to the art, past or present, of the 
whole world, for inspiration and background. 
Though sturdily independent in his self- 
imposed isolation, he was constantly calling 
the attention of his students to the significance 
of the painting of all periods; sometimes it 
was that of the Italian primitives, or again, 
it was German mediaeval art, or perhaps Jap- 
anese prints or Chinese scroll-painting. It is 
interesting to note also that he does not him- 
self paint the American scene as such. Mr. 
Keller’s “region” (to come back to regional- 
ism) if he has one, is the whole middle-west, 
and by middle-west, he means the whole vast 
area between our two great mountain systems. 
The idea that from this territory will come the 
future significant culture of America, is one 
of his favorite themes. He writes: “It’s the 
great reservoir of the American Idea. As the 
East grows more effete and European, the 


middle-west will retain the thing Europe calls 
America. It’s the old swimming hole, the 
shack in the woods, and the Fourth-of-July 
oration down in the town square.” If through 
this iconoclasm, he will have imbued the 
young men who come under him with the 
courage to believe in themselves and their 
place and time, as well as to appreciate the 
great movements of the past, he will have 
justified his stand. 


VI 


To sum up, Mr. Keller, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his life, may well look back with satis- 
faction on a long, lusty career, full of strife 
and achievement. He has seen the School, at 
which he is Master of Life Drawing and Com- 
position, grow into one of the important ones 
in the country. He has exhibited in many 
cities, has won prizes in exhibitions interna- 
tional in scope, and is represented in various 
museums over the country. This summer he 
is out on the Pacific Coast, painting as en- 
thusiastically as ever. For natures like his, 
there is no rest. 


HENRY G. KELLER: A PEDDLER IN A STORM (WATER COLOR), 1931 


Collection of the artist 
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CLOISTERS At BPE keaal 


By HORACE H. F. JAYNE 


HE spiritual foundation stones for the 

| strange old monastic building still 
standing at Ephrata were undoubtedly 

first fashioned in a bake-shop in Eberbach, 
Germany. Not for fifteen years, to be sure, 
were these used in any sort of tangible struc- 
ture in the valley of the Cocalico, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, but it is certain that 
none would have been erected at all had not 
young Conrad Beissel, journeyman-baker of a 
little town on the Necker in the Palatinate, 
experienced an unusual enlightment of the 
spirit in 1715. Many were the bands of 
Protestant Germans, strongly imbued with 
mysticism and Rosicrucian philosophies, that 


fled to the New World in the last decade of 


the seventeenth century and the early ones of 


the eighteenth. They sought escape from 
the prosecutions of the Catholic Elector, Karl 
Philip, and hoped to find spiritual surcease in 
the virgin forests of Pennsylvania. Many of 
the leaders of these bands were singularly 
gifted men; few, however, turned out to 
have such marked influence on these German 
communities as Conrad Beissel. “He attained 
to such superhuman faithfulness to God that 
he may well be regarded as a great miracle 
of our times.’ a 

Beissel and his small group of followers 
landed at Boston in 1720. Their objective 
was to affiliate themselves with the Chapter 
of Perfection established in 1694 by Magister 
Kelpius on the Wissahickon Creek in Penn- 
sylvania. But when they arrived there, to 
their chagrin they found Kelpius dead, his 
tabernacle abandoned and most of his fol- 
lowers returned to the pomp and circumstance 
of Germantown. This discouraged most of 
Beissel’s associates, yet for him it only proved 
a temporary set-back. Though he spent a 
year in Germantown learning the weaver’s 
trade, he was determined to carry out his 
original aim of seeking spiritual perfection in 
the wilderness. He set forth with one com- 
panion to settle in the Conestoga Valley of 
Lancaster County. There he hoped to devote 
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his days to meditation and prayer, living the 
life of a hermit. 

Apparently, however, his peculiar gifts, his 
eloquence, and his mysticism attracted the 
neighboring settlers and it was not long before 
the hut fe had built at Muhlbach, far from 
being the unvisited cell of a hermit, became 
a place of pilgrimage where Beissel’s spirit 
kindled anew the religious fires of the German 
Sectarians of the whole region. 

Two tenets of faith insisted upon by Beissel 
at this time gave name to the followers of 
his preachings: these were baptism by total 
immersion and the observance of the seventh 
rather than the first day as Sabbath. Hence 
the members of this sect became known—and 
still persist—as the Seventh Day Baptists. 

Conrad’s preachings and exhortations at 
Muhlbach were so effective that in a vety 
short time he found himself the leader of 
devoted congregation, and well on the high 
way to becoming a powerful religious facto 
in the whole countryside. His insistence o 
the observance of the Sabbath on the Seven 
Day doubtless brought to his fold oth 
groups of Sabbatarians who had settled i 
the regions west and south of Philadelphia 
and consolidated his position. Be that as i 
may, it is extraordinary proof of his sinceri 
that with such a post of influence within hi 
grasp, Beissel should once again have return 
to his initial ‘ambition of being a religiou 
recluse. Abandoning the leadership of th 
group to the foremost hands among his fol} 
lowers, he again withdrew into the wilderness), 
this time selecting the Valley of the Cocalic« 
for his hut in the primal forests. ) 

Beissel might just as well have stayed al 
Muhlbach for it was no time at all before. 
being defeated in the search for the seclusion 
he one for, he again found the Valle 
filled with the cabins ofthe devout. A larg, 
number of these were occupied by virtuou! 
men and women earlier exposed to his elec) 


quence who were bent on settling nearby i 
(Continued on page 620) 
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IN THE ARCHITECTURAL—AS WELL AS IN 
THE SPIRITUAL—HISTORY OF THE COLONIES 


THE CLOISTERS AT EPHRATA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


iN : PE 4 ae ii Zi 
Its clapboards tattered and patched Saron is 
only by ghosts of the “Spiritual Virgins,” yet i 


its homely dignity 


Unusual gable construction of the 
house behind “Saron” said to have 
been built in 1728; see the view 
from the east, lower right 
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The small stone wing abutting the 
“Schwester-Saal” or Chapel is said 
to be the oldest of the religious 
buildings at Ephrata 
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LATEST OF THE EPHRATA BUILDINGS, 1827 


A dignified example of early nineteenth-century architecture, it was 
erected by the Seventh Day Baptists to serve as a center for the instruc- 
tion of the young when classes could no longer be accommodated in 


the monastic buildings 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


panish Art: Grunewald: English Mediaeval Sculpture: Limners and Likenesses: Goya Popu- 
larized: Self and Partners 


Spanish Art 


atterns and Principles of Spanish Art. By Oskar F. L. 
Hagen. Madison, 1936. University of Wisconsin, 
Publishers. Price, $2.50. 


EAUTIFULLY illustrated with one hundred 
3 plates, this book covers the field of Span- 
h artistic expression in the light of a theory 
alid enough to accomplish two significant 
urposes: to explain the peculiar features of 
ne Spanish aesthetic, and to relate these to 
ther manifestations of the national life. The 
ttempt is an ambitious one, and even if the 
tudent of Spain should find occasional 
ault—as it is inevitable to find in all “major 
ttempts”—he will acknowledge the author’s 
atellectual range, his stimulating points of 
iew, and the zest with which he has attacked 
ne subject. 

It would be impossible in a brief review to 
am up such rich content as this, where theory 
; matched with analysis of architectural, 
culptural, and pictorial examples of the dif- 
erent periods, and with comparative data 
rom European arts, including music. 

The study is divided into two Books. In 
jook I Mr. Hagen inquires into “the uniform 
iructure and sense” of Spanish art. His 
pproach is schematic, substantive; and the 
lustrations he gives, selective and evidential. 
de envisions Spanish art as a whole, and de- 
laces from sundry internal and historic cir- 
umstances of Spain certain principles and 
atterns, such as profuse ornamentation, a 
eluctance to undulation and flexibility, a 
aste for surface values or what he calls “pla- 
arity,” an indistinction between art and life. 
0 far as I know, no more comprehensive 
nalysis of what is characteristic in Spanish 
rt has ever before been made. The conclu- 
lons arrived at may be open to argument, 
ince criticism must depend on individual in- 
erpretation; but I venture to say that all stu- 
ents of art, no matter what opinions they 
old, will be interested in Mr. Hagen’s ideas. 
Je goes straight to fundamental problems. 
Book II is an historic survey of painting 


from the Catalan primitives to Goya. The 
chapter on Goya, extraordinarily brilliant, is 
the core of the monograph. Goya’s art is 
treated with penetration and in wide perspec- 
tive, though one misses a more precise defini- 
tion of it within the philosophy of Romanti- 
cism—particularly Schelling’s system of iden- 
tity and its sequel in aesthetics, the so-called 
“Romantic irony’ —and perhaps, also, a 
keener appraisal of Spanish nihilism so evi- 
dent in the great Aragonese. 

To the prevalent idea in modern criticism 
that Goya is the embodiment of Hispanicism 
in art, the author brings much original sup- 
port. Goya not only revives the tradition of 


Ribalta and Velazquez and draws deliberately 


from the Spanish. roots of angularity, “pla- 


narity,” and surface decoration, but he re- 
vitalizes those roots by using compositional 
schemes to “express” mood and action. So 
that, paradoxically, Goya, who is nearer to 
the Spanish primitives than any other painter, 
is “the first European who discovered the 
purely decorative and expressionistic domain 
of art; who went so far in anticipation of 
modern conceptions as to restrict painting and 
design to the making of more or less abstract 
surface patterns.” Goya, too, freeing himself 
from the historicism of the classicists and con- 
tinuing the robust impressionism of Velaz- 
quez, made possible French Impressionism. 
Goya represents Spain in idea, sentiment, 
and method. His art, nourished by what is 
elemental and permanent in his race and his 
soil, gives a synthesis of the Spanish ego and 
ethos — pride and dignity, unsentimental 
brotherliness, the unbending gesture of souls 
engulfed in earthly pursuits but accustomed 
to looking to infinity within and without. He 
is a demonstration that art advances not 
through “newness” but by realizing new possi- 
bilities in the old. Genius in tasks of the 
spirit seems to be the personal power to 
spread to larger horizons the light that has 
always shone; and universality, to be furiously 
local, to immerse one’s self in one’s own 
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world and to find in its depths the images 
of other selves. There is a lesson here for 
the American artists who go outside for in- 
spiration. 

With due respect for the staid scholars who 
handle such dramatic matters as the art of a 
nation as they would mathematical figures, I 
must confess that it is refreshing to watch 
the mental processes of a man trained in the 
technique of scholarship and bent on using it 
only as a means towards important ends. Mr. 
Hagen has dramatized in scholarly terms a 
human experience. After long academic pre- 
occupation, he sojourned in Spain, and little 
by little, in contact with its works of art, 
with the Spanish manner and scene, with the 
super-Spaniard Goya, he felt the urge of eluci- 
dating that “something” he found there and 
nowhere else. His book, therefore, reveals 
at once authenticity, the quality of “bein 
necessary,” that one should demand of all le- 
gitimate literary efforts. JOAQUIN ORTEGA 
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MAT EELLA’S 
GRUNEWALD: 
ISENHEIM 
ALTAR 


Left: Central Panel ar 
Predella, the former depix 
ing the Crucifixion, 
latter the Lamentatio: 
Below: A detail of the A 
nunciation panel—the Vi 
gin. Reproduced with tl 
permission of the Harvai 
University Press 


MATTHIAS GRUNEWALD: 
LEFE ARM OF CHRIST 


Two details, one from the Crucifixion of 
the Isenheim Altar (below) seen on the 
facing page, the other from the Karlsruhe 
Crucifixion. The latter was painted in 
1522-23, the former before 1516. Repro- 
duced with the permission of the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 


Matthias Grunewald 


Matthias Griinewald—Personality and Accomplishment. 
By Arthur Burkhard. Cambridge, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. 133 pages; 91 plates. Price, 
87.50. 

T Is a pleasure to pick up the first book 
in English on as fine an artist as Grine- 
wald and to find the book as well made, 

as perfectly illustrated, and with such a com- 

pletely definitive text as I found in this vol- 
ume. The format and typography are hand- 
some and the ninety-one full-page plates com- 
prise all of this little-known German master’s 
painting with many telling studies of details 
and a full selection of his drawings. The 

Satisfaction to the reader of being able to 

tefer to a reproduction in the book every 

time a painting is discussed by the author is 
all too rare in art publications of the type 
where the inclusion of a plate would leave the 
critic little more to say. 

This book is not in that category. As a 
scholarly study of the extant Griinewald 


paintings and a reconstruction of his life 
and the influences that played upon it, the 
book is clearly arranged and fully considered. 
The question of the artist’s signatures and 
name and the sparse but satisfactory docu- 
ments that piece out his life are reviewed. 
Two parallel chronological tables—one of 
his life and another of his work—are offered 
by Dr. Brukhard and in turn the paintings 
with all pertinent facts and valuable descrip- 
tive notes are listed. 

The bibliography is the most complete yet 
published on Griinewald, listing several hun- 
dred items. A complete descriptive catalogue 
of the paintings and drawings is added. 

The build-up of the book as of Griinewald’s 
life work is, of course, about the Isenheim 
Altar, originally commissioned prior to 1516 
for the Abbey Church of St. Anthony in Isen- 
heim in Alsace. The altar is now in the 
Unterlinden Museum at Colmar and though 
less popularly known than the diplomatically 

(Continued on page 612) 
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ANDREE RUELLAN: CRABMAN—CHARLESTON | 


Included in the August exhibition at the Woodstock Art Association 


FIELD NOTES 
NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS AND THE ART WORLD 


Summer Colony Exhibitions 


T IS unfortunate that reasons which should 
I be unimportant have the power to sidetrack 
good painting in the summer exhibitions at 
many eastern art colonies. There is a large 
attendance of people on vacations, and the 
summer is a propitious time for reaching a 
public which does not ordinarily follow ex- 
hibitions. That the openings should be only 
sparsely good, and sometimes very bad, seems 
certainly a lost opportunity. 

Financial difficulties can be held partly re- 
sponsible for the quality of the showings, as 
impecunious groups are dependent on exhib- 
itors’ fees for maintenance and consequently 
too often stretch a point of quality. Trading 
on the precedent of low standards come the 
host of dabblers whom no dealer would accept 
but whose pictures and fee are welcome to 
the colony gallery. Even mote serious are 
the factions and warring groups that arise 
from minor differences and the divergent 
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creeds of painting that divide communiti 
against themselves. 

Certain issues have caused these rifts 1 
appear. At Provincetown, for instance, th 
more modern group was not content with tl 
representation it received and formed its ow 
exhibition. The result of the split has a 
that both shows have been considerably wea, 
ened. Such‘disagreements have led a numb} 
of the best artists in the community from e 
hibiting at all; they wash their hands of tl’ 
whole row and stay at home and work. Y) 
that is no solution of the problem; the publ) 
is still fed mediocre shows and the oppe! 
tunity of showing good work to a large nut! 
ber of people is lost. 

In a few places the idea of importing pi 
tures has been tried. For instance the Inviti! 
Exhibition of Water Colors organized. eai 
year by Eliot O’Hara at Goose Rocks Beac. 
Maine, is one of high quality. That pl: 


seems good, as does the cooperative pk 
| 


which is going into its second year at the 
gallery of the Sawkill Painters and Sculptors 
in Woodstock, New York. This community 
which now has two galleries, tolerates trifling 
less than most, and has shown independence 
and enterprise. The two galleries are logical 
foils for each other, the Sawkill being an 
informal salesroom where small and less ex- 
pensive pictures may be bought while many 
of the same artists show their important and 
higher priced canvases at the Woodstock Art 
Association. As most people see both ex- 
hibitions, the theory is that a layman, perhaps 
unable to afford the big canvases might go 
next door and buy a smaller one or a water 
color. The Sawkill artists subscribe to the 
idea that it is better in the long run to sell 
more people pictures by good painters than 
to hold out for too high prices. 

The community of Woodstock is more for- 
tunate than most in having a large number 
of good artists. The three exhibitions there, 
are full of variety, and one may find such 
artists as Eugene Speicher, Arnold Blanch, 
Henry Mattson, and Carl Walters. Several 
artists of lesser reputations have been included 
in the shows this summer and have added 
considerable interest. The work of Andrée 
Ruellan whose paintings are sometimes seen 


JON CORBINO: 
ABDUCTION 


Seen in the second exhibi- 
tion of the 
Art Association 


Rockport 


at the Walker Galleries in New York, re- 
veals her as an artist who combines a delicate 
and sensitive line with taste and integrity of 
purpose. Her “Crabmen Charleston” in the 
second show this summer is a good example 
of her delicate color, and one feels in it her 
delightfully personal manner and sound 
craftsmanship. A number of marines by 
George Franklin may also be found at both 
galleries. Mr. Franklin paints with disarm- 
ing simplicity, and though at first glance he 
may be classed as an American primitive he 
is far too sophisticated for that. His varied 
experience includes study with Paul Klee, and 
many years at sea. He has now settled down 
in an inland town to continue painting sea 
pictures. His work is full of appealing humor 
and a fresh vitality, and too, there is some- 
thing of the quality one feels in a sailor’s ship- 
model, carved at home by a man whose mind 
is full of vividly remembered scenes. 
Provincetown, over-run by tourists and stu- 
dents, full of die-hards and radicals, has still 
many painters who manage to work in spite of 


controversy. Edward Hopper and Niles 


Spencer paint there but do not exhibit, while 
such men as Jerry Farnsworth, Ross Moffett, 
Karl Knaths, and others, do good work and 
bring up the standard of the exhibitions. Of 


COURTESY WPA FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT I 


KARL FORTESS: WINTER LANDSCAPE } 
Lent by the WPA to the exhibition of the Woodstock Art Association 


NILES SPENCER: IN THE TOWN | 


Mr. Spencer is one of Provincetown’s leading lights even though . 
he does not exhibit in the colony’s summer exhibitions x} 
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| the painters of Portugese fishermen, old 
harves, and horse-drawn fish nets, Ross Mof- 
tt seems to choose his material with the 
ost discerning eye. His mural in the Town 
Jall, done under the Public Works of Art 
roject has a charming arrangement of the 
paces, with the figures in a small and pleas- 
ig scale. His way of outlining figures against 
sky background may sometimes tend towards 
1 over-dramatic, but here it is not insistent, 
ad with his color harmonious and flatly 
wural, the effect is mose successful. 

The Farnsworth following there is con- 
derable, and there are a number of fairly 
ompetent painters who do portraits in his 
vanner. Among the water colorists, the 
otk of Charles Kaseslau is especially to be 
smarked. His painting reflects a vibrant per- 
onality and the papers by his competent hand 
re full of sparkle and intensity. Certainly 
ne fact that such opposite kinds of work are 
roduced with the same models, and the same 
eascapes, disproves any theory that an art 
clony turns out a type. ‘The artists of 
rovincetown seem to do little borrowing 
rom one school or another and each man 
roduces according to his light. 

At Gloucester there are Umberto Romano, 
ith his skillfully modeled heads and stage- 
et canvases, and William Meyrowitz doing 
is same crisp and delightful landscapes. A 
=w other painters of interest are to be found, 
at their work is hard to sort out of the ex- 
ibitions where they are well snowed under by 
ictures of inferior quality. 

Down the coast at Rockport, is a show of 
ightly higher calibre. Here the work of 
on Corbino, Gifford Beal, Esther Williams, 
‘rescott M. M. Jones, and Ann Brockman is 
e view. Mr. Corbino has done a good job 
ith his oil, “Abduction,” despite its obvious 
erivation from Delacroix. The two horses 
ad several figures are in a lively arrangement. 
esides the nice use of a dull crimson, dark 
reen, and orange, he has a variation in his 
thites, some tempered with pinkish reflec- 
‘ons, others with a yellow cast. “The Har- 
or” by Gifford Beal gives him still another 
portunity of showing his effective handling 
Es crowd of people. The pearly colors of 


‘calm sea and slow-moving clouds are well 


varied with a use of black and darkest blue 
for the figures and automobiles on the shore. 
Miss Brockman, who is now one of the artists 
painting for the Treasury Department Art 
Projects, does charming work, and there are 
several of her landscapes in this show. Leon 
Kroll lives just in this vicinity, but is another 
of the serious artists who joins the community 
but not the exhibition. 

The summer’s showings are no more than 
a phase of the year’s art activities, and the 
winter will soon be here with the many ex- 
hibitions planned by the dealers and museums. 
Yet a view of the summer colonies is reward- 
ing, partly because it is the artists themselves 
who are running the exhibitions, and there is 
a personal equation to be studied, and also 
because there is always the chance of finding 
some interesting unknown whose work may 
not have reached the cities. This year almost 
all the pictures which showed quality through- 
out New England exhibitions were painted 
with a much more thoughtful consideration. 
An artist now does his best work in the studio, 
where he can deliberate and clarify his ideas, 
working over his pictures as long as neces- 
sary. The trend appears to be away from 
the super free and undigested variety preva- 
lent in the last few years. There is less of 
the feverish hurry to catch a fleeting mo- 
ment by dashing off a canvas with bold 
strokes. Fashions in painting change fre- 
quently enough, but each variation seems to 
have reason if considered in the light of other 
cycles. Such indications of progression are 
heartening, if not yet altogether crystallized 


into a general movement. 
ALICE GRAEME 


Art on Easy Terms 


RITES Elizabeth Taylor, of the Ever- 

hart Museum, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
“We thought you might be interested to know 
that we have started a Scranton Lending 
Gallery of Art in the Lounge of our Chamber 
of Commerce here. Mr. Grant Wood gave a 
sincere and impressive talk at the opening, 
and in less than three months we have suc- 
ceeded in numbering forty-three among our 
members from local schools, public institu- 
tions, clubs, etc. To keep the adventure in 
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THE “CHINA CLIBE 
HIGH OVER WATE, 


Seen from above, the great’ 

, - 
boat makes a fine picture-jj 
> 


speed and grace predominani |i 


mleeG HY) O 


i 
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WITHIN, COMMODIOUS COMFORT i 
FOR THE PACIFIC TRAVELER 


Above and to the left, interior views of | 
the “China Clipper” which, with her sister i 
ships, links America and Asia with regular i 
service. Norman Bel Geddes, noted de- H 
signer, advised engineers on interior fittings; 
John Wanamaker produced them 


COURTESY GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY the 


scale with what is possible here, we are laying 
special emphasis on Pennsylvania artists, en- 
couraging time payment sales, and holding 
frequent exhibitions in conjunction with the 


Lending Gallery Plan.” 
Wings to Asia 


R. FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR says in the 

catalogue of a machine art exhibition at 
he Worcester Museum that “an art museum 
s primarily concerned with beauty. . . . It 
should . . . instruct its public where beauty 
ha be found, that it can exist in every crea- 
‘ion of the human mind.” We take a leaf 


T HOME ON THE 
ATER 


fhe “China Clipper” moves 
ith nearly as great ease on 


| = 2 
ke water as in the air 
i 


vom his notebook; if true of an art museum 
w much truer of an art magazine. Ac- 
trdingly we reproduce here photographs of 
i€ space-eating and time-killing Martin Clip- 
ets which bear out the assumption that com- 
etent design deserves a long look even when 
ie “Art” label is not attached. 

| The basic problem in the design of the 
ans-Pacific Clippers was the twenty-one hun- 
red miles of ocean between San Francisco 
hd the Hawaiian Islands. A pay-load must 
» carried safely over that distance. The 
ther hops which take the big planes to the 
ilippines are comparatively simple.  In- 
itably the major problem has conditioned 


the shaping of the plane down to the smallest 
detail, The engineers working in terms of 
wind-resistance, fuel economy, and maximum 
efficiency, have, as they often do, created 
something that has recognizable beauty. 
Norman Bel Geddes advised thein in the in- 
terior decoration. The need for lightness and 
strength in all the furniture was obvious. 
That the interior arrangement gives the feel- 
ing of substantial comfort by day and by night 
—when the seats become berths—shows how 
well even such rigid physical requirements can 
be met. 

Since Pan-American Airways began operat- 


PHOTOS COURTESY GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


ing the huge planes last winter no paying 
passengers have been carried. A regular mail 
and express service, however, has been main- 
tained. Rumors that regular passenger service 
will soon begin are not substantiated at the 
Pan-American office as we go to press. 


Santa Fé Annual 
alive twenty - third annual exhibition of 


south-western painters and sculptors in 
the Museum of New Mexico is being held 
September first to thirtieth this year as usual. 
Any artist living in the Southwest could enter 
one or two works. There is no jury and there 
are no awards. A hanging committee com- 
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posed of Jozef Bakos, Will Shuster, Randall 
Davey, Sheldon Parson, Raymond Jonson, 
and Russell Cowles arranged the exhibits. 


Museum People to Germany 


HE Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
Ae many awards for the fall and 
winter of 1936. Several of them fall directly 
within the art field. 

On account of the increasing interest in 
visual education through museums, the fol- 
lowing men and women have been awarded 
fellowships to study museum practices in Ger- 
many and Austria: 

James Chillman, Jr., Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas; Katherine F. 
Coffey, Curator, Newark Museum; Harold 
T. Green, Curator of Museum Exhibits, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; 
John A. Maloney, Assistant to the Director, 


Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago~— 


Henri Marceau, Assistant Director, Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art, Philadelphia; Carl P. 
Russell, Director of Museum Branch, Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior; Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Lay- 
ton School of Art, Layton Art Gallery, 
Milwaukee; Theodore Sizer, Associate Di- 
rector, Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale Univer- 
sity; Paul Gardner, Director, William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City; 
Donald J. Bear, Director, Denver Art Mu- 
seum; Charles Bache, Field Director of the 
Joint Assyrian Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Gerhardt Kramer, Associate 
in Architecture of the Department of Middle 
American Research, Tulane University, New 
Orleans; Reginald Poland, Director, Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

Special subjects to be studied are: museum 
architecture, technique of display of materials, 
methods of interesting the public, and rela- 
tionship of educational institutions and the 
museum. 

The group sails on the S.S. Bremen on 
September sixth. 

“The Oberlaender Trust,” says the an- 
nouncement, “is a fund which was established 
in 1931 by Mr. Gustav Oberlaender of Read- 


ing, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of making 
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outstanding American citizens more familia 
with those elements in the life of Germar 
speaking countries that have value for the 
present generation of Americans. It is ad 
ministered by the Carl Schurz Memoria 
Foundation, Inc., a strictly non-political 
American organization, with headquarters ir 
Philadelphia. The President of the Founda 
tion is Mr. Ferdinand Thun of Reading. 


* * 
x 


Under the same auspices, but under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Appleton Read. 
formerly art critic of the Brooklyn Eagle, is 
the exhibition of German paintings and draw: 
ings which will be shown in six American 
museums this coming season. It opens on 
October third at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia, and continues to Cleveland 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Boston, and Pittsburgh. — 

Mrs. Read in writing us of the exhibitior 
says: “The exhibition is lent by Germar 
museums, but it has no government tie-up 
whatsoever.” 


Western Museum Directors 


O THE Director of the San Francisce 
Museum of Art, Dr. Grace L. McCanr 
Morley, we are indebted for the following 
account of the meetings of the Western As 
sociation of Art Museum Directors, held lat 
in June at Seattle. She writes: , 
“Tt was a particularly satisfactory confet 
ence especially in view of the interest all mem) 
bers showed in cooperation and mutual aid 
Schedules of traveling exhibitions were studiet 
to arrange routings that would cut transpot 
tation costs; information on material owned 
by members which could be lent to others fo: 
exhibition was pooled for the good of all 
discussion of art movements and developmen} 
of artists in members’ respective communitiel 
stressed encouragement of local art and bring: 
ing it to more general notice when its impof) 
tance and quality warranted. i 
“The feeling of mutual interest and effort! 
at mutual aid of all institutions on the Pacifi 
Coast was particularly encouraging, Insistenc” 
on standards of quality whether in travelin! 
exhibitions or local ones was stressed becaust 
the state of public taste and appreciation 1 
(Continued on page 611) 


Fine thing, the Je 


“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY” 


“T put through a call for my son down East. 
Must be three hundred miles. 


““Hold the line, the operator said. And next 
thing you knew, there he was. Sounded just 
like he was right here. It wasw’t like that 
when I was a young fellow.” 


THis country has the best telephone ser- 
vice in the world. And it’s still getting 
better—quicker, clearer, more useful to 
more people. Each year brings improve- 


ments in equipment and operating effi- 
ciency. Operating errors on local calls— 
always a small percentage of the millions 
handled daily—have decreased 40% in the 
past six years. 

Since 1929, the average time required 
for long distance connections has been re- 
duced from 2.8 to 1.4 minutes and 92% of 
these calls are now handled while you re- 
main at the telephone. 

Time has proved the value 
of Bell System operation. 


betel lt EL E.P-H O N-E 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Must Tell a Story 
Sir: 

The August issue of Art contains an essay 
by C. H. Whitaker entitled “The Unfalsi- 
fiable Image,” which is a plea for a more 
thorough- going functionalism in modern 
American architecture, and the end of story- 
telling in building. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Whitaker takes 
as his text a fancy of Hugo’s—one of the 
least disciplined writers that the nineteenth 
century produced. Like his fellow-Romantics, 
Hugo was infatuated with the Gothic, and 
despised the Renaissance and the Baroque; 
both styles more recent than the invention of 
moveable type. 

Architecture in the Middle Ages was no 
more the “Chief Message-Bearer of Man” 
than were preachers, soldiers, scholars; and-tt 
may well be doubted whether the prevalence 
of print has resulted in one whit. more inde- 
pendent thought than existed prior to Guten- 
berg. Mr. Whitaker need not go very far 
afield to find an example of print being used 
to “direct thoughts, ideas, faiths, to record 
history in a mixture of lie and truth.” I refer 
specifically to that extremely competent and 
persuasive work—From Rameses to Rocke- 
feller. 

Hugo, of course, threw in this notion in 
an effort to pad an already lengthy novel: 
As such it was successful. But I am a little 
amazed to see a conscientious student of archi- 
tecture take the passage at all seriously. For 
there is no evidence of any sort to prove that 
the church or state deliberately used architec- 
ture as an opiate for the people. Paranoia is 
a fashionable complaint in the Left Wing, I 
realize, but there are limits to what the public 
will believe. 

Little is to be gained by arguing with a 
modernist about the history of architecture. 
When it comes to that he is a Marxian funda- 
mentalist, believing in the fall of the art in 
the fifth century B.c., its bondage ever since, 
and its approaching redemption at the hands 
of the functionalists, who will create a “style- 
less style’—a notion roughly corresponding 
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to an eternity of bliss. But even so, some o 
the tenets of the faith should not go unchal 
lenged. First of all functionalism is not new 
Its principles are about one hundred and fift 
years old, though to be sure they have only 
recently achieved concrete form. Secondly, i 
it not “absolute” and “style-less” and “objec 
tive” in.any strict sense. It reeks of the nine 
teenth century, its cult of the primitive, it 
utilitarianism, its jejeune contempt of the im 
mediate past. It is a Unitarian sermon 
stone. What St. Simon did not think wortl 
saying Le Corbusier is saying now. Thirdly 
modernism is not a minority cause. It is ot 
the contrary the darling of the American put 
lic, who have lost their hearts to it as the 
have to streamlining, air conditioning, ani 
any other form of mechanical efficiency. Th 
minority consists of those who realize tha 
architecture must tell a story and continue th 
valid traditions of the past, and who ate ne 
impressed by a style glorifying service, cheat 
ness, practicality. Modernism is typical © 
today in so far as it is typical of Roosevel 
and his point of view; but the three countri 
embarked on the Socialist experiment, Russi 
Italy, Germany, have all officially repudiate} 
the style. ; 

Let the modernist laugh that off if he car 


J. B. JACKSON | 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


| 


Mr. Whitaker Replies 


Sir: 
Victor Hugo, says Mr. Jackson, was ; 


undisciplined romantic. Mr. Jackson, I migt 
say, is the prince of romantics, but my gues 
is that when he red herrings me and my thes: 
by calling me a Left Winger modernis 
Marxian fundamentalist, he plainly labe} 
himself. ii 

Those who own a free spirit, however, ma) 
ignore both of us whenever they have th 
courage to look at the unfalsitiable image ¢! 
the American people. It was with that recor 
that I was most concerned, in my article, fe 
it is likely to have a momentous bearing upo}, 


the path we shall presently have to take. Th 


national image is moulded by all the buildings 
that any people builds. Let any American, 
therefore, take a walk anywhere and look 
steadily at the image. If he then be not 
saddened, let him enlist under the prince of 
romantics. 

If, on the contrary, he fails to conclude that 
the steady march of the slum, the steady de- 
cline in the quality of both builders and build- 
ings, the steady piling of debt, disorder, and 
destiny do not proclaim what we call architec- 
ture to be an anti-social art that spells the 
failure of democracy, I would be surprised. 
In all of which I am addressing free spirits 
only, which may be where Mr. Jackson errs. 


CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 
Vienna, Virginia. 


Information Wanted 


Sir: 
The Doctor Irene Sargent Memorial Asso- 


tiation is preparing for publication an account 
bf Dr. Sargent’s activities and would be happy 
ke receive whatever information your readers 
can give, and to borrow such letters and docu- 
ments as they may be able to lend. All cor- 
tespondence should be addressed to Miss 
Ruth Grey, 609 East Willow Street, Syracuse, 
New York. 


RUTH GREY 


FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 608) 


he West now makes any others unacceptable. 
A resolution was passed, recommending the 
valling upon persons professionally competent 
= art, instead of State governors, for selection 
* exhibitions such as the recent American 
ational. 

‘Members present were: Doctor Richard 
4. Fuller, Director, Seattle Art Museum, 
‘resident; Reginald Poland, Director, San 
Diego Art Gallery, Vice-President; Walter 
', Isaacs, Director, University of Washing- 
on; Mrs. Halley Savery, Curator, Henry 
jallery, Seattle; Mrs. Frances Garden Noble, 
Director, Haggin Memorial Gallery, Stock- 
on, California; Miss Helen Reed, Faulkner 
Wiallery, Santa Barbara, California; Miss 


(Continued on page 618) 


Schmincke 


for Artists 


¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSI- 
TION PRINTED ON EVERY 
TUBE * 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
¥ MADE IN U.S.A. 


* Specifications of Contents 
as requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 


? 
In Studio Size Tubes 


D4 
25c group 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 

Venetian Red 

Yellow Ochre Light 

Zinc White 


35¢ group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 
Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cerulean Blue * 
Cobalt Blue * 
Permanent Green Light 
Ultramarine Green 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 
Verte Emeraude 
*Small Studio Size 34 x 2%" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50c 


< 
ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


° 
COLOR CHART AND LIST UPON REQUEST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


DEPT. S.M. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
460 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 
(Continued from page 601) 


famous Ghent Altar, it has come to be con- 
sidered in recent years equally worthy of a 
pilgrimage. 

Griinewald’s painting contains in essence 
the spirit and often the reflection of many 
of the outstanding painters of the Northern 
Renaissance. The lustiness of Brueghel, the 
poetry of Altdorfer, the sentimentality of the 
Cologne School, the contained mysticism of 
Van der Weyden, are all identifiable in 
Grtinewald but turned inward with a com- 
pletely Teutonic intensity that expresses itself 
in a tortured preoccupation with Christian 
mythology, chiefly in its sadistic aspects. 

In Griinewald’s painting and particularly in 
the Isenheim Altar a complete and credible 
world is built up in which distortions of place, 
time, and scale and physical facts are set in 
an emotion so intensely realized that it be- 
comes reasonable. The poignancy of his 
great figures reaches one directly but the less 
familiar forms in which his imagination wan- 
ders—the mystic world of northern diabolism, 
the perverse delight in deformations and dis- 
ease and agonies—also achieve a validity of 
his sense of expressive form and his subtle 
use of color. I can recall no painter who 
preceded him who used color both discord- 
antly as well as in harmony and whose dis- 
cords are subtly resolved with as conscious a 
sense of its emotional value. 

The factual approach of Burkhard to the 
descriptive chapters would not perhaps lead 
one to anticipate his sensitive and sympathetic 
summing up of Griinewald’s “Style and Ex- 
pression.” Burkhard’s unwillingness to admit 
that the great painters of the North are in 
any way a part essentially of the Renaissance, 
which he conceives as purely an Italian phe- 
nomenon, perhaps intensifies his Gothic inter- 
pretation of Grunewald “the most German of 
German painters” whose art Burkhard calls, 
in the Faustian tradition, Gefublskunst. One 
will probably agree with Burkhard that as a 
painter Grunewald is Diirer’s peer but I doubt 
if one will follow through the last paragraph 
where he says, “In these two men—Rem- 
brandt, modern in feeling and point of view, 
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and Griinewald, mediaeval in spirit and ap 
proach and the last great Gothic painter o: 
all time—Northern painting reaches its climay 
and culmination.” | 
< INSLEE A. HOPPER 


Limners and Likenesses 
ay 


Limners and Likenesses: Three Centuries of Americai 
Painting. By Alan Burroughs. Cambridge, 193 
Harvard University Press. Price, $7.50. 
T 1S a pleasure to note the appearance o 

] a book which seeks to establish the ex 

istence and the validity of an American char 

acter in much of the painting produced it 
this country, for any such effort will read 
some portion of the total audience whi 
needs to be convinced. And an Americat| 
audience there must be for any art that is t 
express America. Of course, such an ar 
must secure its audience primarily through it 
own vitality; but critical interpretation of ij 
can also increase that audience and con} 
solidate the position of the art. The ful 
ment of this necessary, even though second) 
ary, function is the intention behind Mr. But! 
roughs’ book; it should help some Ames 
icans to pereive in American painting thi 

lineaments of an American spirit. . 
It would be too much to expect that on/ 

who has been writing on the same theme anc 

concerned with the same problems shoul¢ 

agree at all points with Mr. Burroughs. Ii) 

estimates of individuals-—their omission or in 

clusion and their relative ranking—Mr. Bat. 
roughs himself will not expect agreement; and 
to discuss such matters at length, or even in) 
dicate them summarily, would be out of plac} 
in a review which is properly centered upot 
the nature and impact of the book as a whole) 

But it may be proper to indicate differences 0) 

opinion over a few points of larger impor) 

than the treatment of particular painters. |) 

It would have been helpful at the start tc 
do one thing that Mr. Burroughs does no’ 
do, that is, to glance beyond the Low Coun} 
tries as far as Italy in even the briefest discus) 
sion of the sort of portrait-painting brough| 
both to England and to this country duriny) 


the early years of colonization here. The 
courtly and fashionable portraiture in 
England from the visit of Rubens to 
Hogarth’s maturity was a continental stylism, 
with nothing specifically English about it; 
_contemporaneous with it existed a dwindling 
‘stream of the limning which had its source 
in the mediaeval manner. Both types were 
‘transplanted to America, the latter in the 
work of the guild-trained artisans, the former 
| somewhat later in the work of portrait special- 
\ists—with, of course, some examples of 
transition compositeness. This Mr. Bur- 
jroughs does not, in my opinion, make suf- 
|ficiently clear; possibly he would not agree 
{that this distinction exists. 

Through his opening pages he puts what 
yseems to me excessive emphasis upon prob- 
(lems of authentication and stylistic hypothe- 
| sis. This opinion, however, is solely in relation 
{to the book’s announced theme of nationality 
jin painting. In themselves these questions are 
of basic importance, and Mr. Burroughs’ 
vhandling of them provides a very stimulating 
basis for discussion. Indeed, it would be a 
benefit to other workers if he could discuss 
them exhaustively and document them with 
many more reproductions than are given in 
Ithis book. But as the beginning of an essay 


in the interpretation of an American tradition, 


|they constitute a distracting factor. 

In the important matter of defining the 
‘American tradition in painting—by use of the 
word “realism” and its associates—Mr. Bur- 
‘roughs is in the position of agreeing with 
Ithose who have before him attempted to 
characterize it. There is now even a pretty 
general acceptance of that concept for the 
American quality; but there exists a further 
reed of elaborating the idea as thoroughly as 
possible if Americanism in painting is to be 
clarified. As the dictionaries leave the word 
iat present, “realism” is too loose a term; in 
‘American painting it often has to be applied 
(to works which seem inconsistent with one 
‘another; therefore both the word and the 
paintings require close analysis if they are to 
shown as having a connection deep enough 
ito form a spiritually creative tradition. 

| (Continued on page 614) 


Your Final Opportunity 


TO SAVE 52.50 on 


A CATALOG OF SELECTED 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


On October 1, the subscription price for “A 
Catalog of Selected Color Reproductions,” 
prepared under a commission of the Carnegie 


Corporation of New York, advances. Now 
$5—then $7.50. 


A practical and essential reference work, at a 
glance the catalog features: 


% 1,000 reproductions of works of art avail- 
able in color reproduction. 


% Selected by a distinguished, impartial com- 
mittee. 


% ONE reproduction to a sheet (printed in 
aquatone, one side only). 


% Sheets are removable—and new additions 
may be easily incorporated. 


% Handsomely and substantially bound, in 
two volumes. 


%* Complete information not only about the re- 
production—but the original as well. 


*Special discount is at all times available to educa- 
tional institutions, libraries, museums, etc., as well as 
members of their staffs. 


RAYMOND & RAYMOND 
New York City 


40 East 4th Street 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Wherever YOUSARE (se. 


when you want works of art col- 
lected or dispersed in New York 
—moved, handled or shipped— 
trust Budworth & Son to do the 
job best. 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 West 52d Street - 


Since 1867 


New York 
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MACBETH GALLERY 
Established 1892 
OFFERS PERSONAL 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 
To Museums, Collectors, 
Private Home Owners 
For the proper selection of 
AMERICAN ART 


rite for particulars 


Wi 
11 East 57th Street New York 


JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art-Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renaissance 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 23 QUAI DU MONT BLANC, 
GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
J. HIRSCH & CIE., 11, RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


Announcing 


A NEW LOCATION AT 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
The Heckscher Building, New York 
C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
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A SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING MEDIUM 
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(Continued from page 613) | 

In this respect Mr. Burroughs’ book pushes] 
beyond all other volumes now in print. He} 
nowhere gives a segregated definition of his| 
terms, and he leaves their changing signifi: 
cances to be gathered from the context; but) 
he does show his awareness of the deepening| 
of the concept from the early realism of 
externals to the intellectual grasp upon reality) 
exemplified by Eakins. He does not. on thel 
other hafd, make as good an argument as can} 
be made for including the important imagina-+| 
tive painters under the general term; and it 
remains possible to be still more convincing! 
on the entire subject by means of a more com: 
prehensive treatment with more detailed and, 
as regards the nineteenth century, more 
rigidly chronological discussion of the times| 
in general. In particular, there must be not 
only a fuller account than Mr. Burroughs’ of 
the coastal colonies south of Pennsylvania but} 
also some account of a region and peel 
which Mr. Burroughs does not canvass—the 
south Mississippi valley from the Spanish oc) 
cupation through the time when “cotton was 
king.” 

But all efforts at interpreting the nativist 
strain are of special importance just now, 
when the American people are striving as 
never before to understand their past and 
thereby to anchor themselves to something 
permanent. The materialistic coal 
which has continuously antagonized the rest 
of the world, which flared out so unpleasantly 
in the Mexican and Spanish wars, has too 
long monopolized the field. Of course, other 
nations have acted and are still acting as 
badly, but that is no reason for our con 
tinuing to do so. And in righting ourselves, 
in charting a new course more consistent with 
self-respect, nothing can be more helpful than 
the discovery of a genuinely spiritual national- 
ism; an Americanism which, channelled into 
the creation of art, can make a people spirit: 
ually coherent and effective. To this, paint 
ing in America has already made an impor. 
tant contribution, and all interpretation of 
our painting in that light will make more 
feasible its further development into lasting 
greatness. 


VIRGIL BARKER 


BOSTON 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


OR ReEwN A lA Re 


BY TOHAKU 


YAMANAKA 


English Mediaeval Sculpture 


Handbook of English Medieval Sculpture. By Arthur 
( Gardner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
( Cambridge, England: At the University Press. 1935. 
P 392 pages, 490 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 
rT HAS long been the habit of continental 
[ scholars to dismiss mediaeval English 
Mculpture as a provincial mongrel with little 
Aaracter of its own, an undistinguished step- 
ihild of French and German parentage. En- 
wouraged in recent years by the Courtauld 
fesearch Institute of London, English scholars 
ave photographed and studied what remains 
if mediaeval English sculpture (less than one 
ver cent, and that in poor condition) and 
ve accumulated considerable proof of the 
esourcefulness and originality of the Eng- 
sh sculptor. 

Always the source book on the subject was 
ae exhaustive two-volume study Medieval 

glish Sculpture by Prior and Gardner, first 
ublished in 1912, a twenty dollar edition, 
ow out of print. After twenty-three years 
Mr. Gardner (his collaborator, Mr. Prior, 
ied in 1932) at last heeded the many re- 


edor- FIER AVENUE 


RARE JAPANESE PAINTED SCREEN 


CIRCA 1600 A.D. 


omen, A lIN Cy 
NEW YORK 


quests from students for an abridged and less 
costly edition. This new edition is, however, 
much more than an abridged version of the 
original. There are one hundred and ten new 
photographs and the material has been com- 
pressed and reorganized so that, as Mr. Gard- 
ner’ points out in his preface, it is really “a 
new work, still to a great extent based on the 
research, the results of which are set forth 
in the original book.” 

Mr. Gardner has done an admirably thor- 
ough job and has, in many ways, produced a 
model handbook. A short introduction to 
the sculptors and their subject-matter is fol- 
lowed by a period by period discussion of 
major and minor sculpture from the North- 
umbrian carvings of the seventh century to 
the pre-Reformation sculpture of the sixteenth 
century. 

In all justice to the mediaeval English sculp- 
tor, it is important to remember, in studying 
these illustrations of his work, that acts of 
Parliament in the early sixteenth century or- 

(Continued on page 616) 
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dered the deliberate and systematic destruc- 
tion of all religious sculpture and that what 
remains owes its life either to its inaccessi- 
bility, or, as in the case of the tombs of the 
nobles, to their secular character. When Mr. 
Gardner tells us that it took twenty-six carts 
to carry the carvings, jewels, and gold re- 
moved from Thomas a Becket’s shrine at Can- 
terbury by Henry VIII’s commissioners, we 
realize how rich and fertile were the artistic 
resources of the period and how much of what 
was finest was probably lost or destroyed. 
In France, on the other hand, the destruction 
of mediaeval sculptural monuments was spo- 
radic, never officially organized or condoned. 
As a result many mediaeval porches in France 
are almost intact, whereas mediaeval porches 
in England are for the most part in frag- 
mentary and mutilated condition. 

In England, often to a larger extent than 
in the rest of Europe, the most interesting 
sculptural remains are to be found in the 
chantries, the retables, the tombs, fonts, stalls, 
misericords, the spandrels of the arches, the 
brackets and the bosses in the vaults. There 
is an amazing wealth of sculptured detail in 
even modest churches. NHeckington church, 
for instance, had, to quote Mr. Gardner, “Be- 
sides the Easter sepulchre and sedilia, besides 
thirty-one niches for statues, no less than 
eighty separate carvings of heads and figures 
on corbels inside and out and as many as 
198 gargoyles, many of them of large size;” 
in Exeter Cathedral there were “some 570 
bosses in the vaults alone ranging from six 
inches to nearly three feet.” 

As for quality, the best of mediaeval Eng- 
lish sculpture has nothing to fear from com- 
parison with continental masterpieces of the 
same period. The elaborately carved mould- 
ings of the great South Porch at Malmesbury, 
the crude but intensely dramatic Saxon slabs 
in the choir at Chichester Cathedral, the bold 
monumental apostles and prophets in the mu- 
seum at York, the vast and remarkable army 
of full-length sculptured portraits at Wells, 
the best of the tombs or the alabaster retables 
or the wooden choir stalls (those at Ely 
especially )—these are all unique contributions 
to the mediaeval heritage. 
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It is regrettable that this book, so thorougl 
in many ways, does so little to create for it 
reader any satisfactory conception of tha 
mediaeval heritage—of the relationship of the 
English product to what preceded it, wha. 
was contemporary with it, and what followec 
after it. Undoubtedly the Celtic manuscrip 
and sculpture tradition, Scandinavian anc 
Danish influences, artistic fashions brough 
north from the Continent by pilgrims, nobles 
and mohks left their imprint on mediaeva 
English sculpture. With little loss Mr. Gard 
ner might have eliminated some of the illus 
trations of mediocre or badly damaged worl 
and included instead more comparative illus 
trations of contemporary manuscripts, glass 
enamels, brasses, ivories, seals, coins, frescoes 
and mosaics, European as well as English 
His reader would have been grateful for 
broader, less insular view of the culture tha 
produced mediaeval English sculpture as wel 
as the sculptural influences that helped giv 
it its special character. 

A map of mediaeval England, also, an 
more photographs of the sculpture and th 
churches in their physical settings would hay, 
been welcomed by non-English readers. Th 
inquiring student, furthermore, as intereste: 
in causes as in results, may resent remainini] 
more or less in the dark about the processe! 
leading to most of Mr. Gardner’s dating 
and receiving only his conclusions, depend 
able though they are. 

I wish I could recommend this book witl 
out reservations. In physical appearance, o| 
ganization of material, and layout, it is et 
tirely praiseworthy. The photographs, whi 
are excellent, are intelligently distribute 
throughout the text and closely related to i 
There is a helpful index of persons and a 
a concise bibliography, and unlike most sp 
cialized studies, the typography makes plea) 
ant and easy reading. For these all-too-rai 
virtues in a book of this character the auth« 
and the publisher are to be heartily congrat 
lated. But if you are looking for an incl 


tion to a civilization and not merely a car} 


fully fenced-in manifestation of it, if you a’ 
looking for more than an expert style-by-sty| 
description of illustrated examples, you me 


be disappointed. GerrRUDE R. BENSON | 


Goya Popularized 


Francisco Goya. A Portrait of the Artist as a Man. By 
Manfred Schneider. New York, 1936. Knight Pub- 
lications. 337 pages, 7 plates. Price, $2.75. 

O WRITE an historical novel based how- 
‘he faithfully on the life of a great artist 
is to court disaster. Particularly when there 
are few actual records of the life is this dan- 
gerous. Having little in the nature of pri- 
mary evidence, one is tempted to make all 
‘manner of conjectural reconstructions on the 
basis of the quantity of secondary evidence 
existing in the artist’s works—a more enter- 
taining pastime one can hardly imagine. The 
‘catch lies, however, in two circumstances; one, 
this secondary evidence is open to the inter- 
\pretation and conjecture of all comers; and, 
\two, the very stature of the artist, his power 
ito move a great many different temperaments 
fin a great many different ways, is responsible 

or an intensity of feeling which, considered 

(quantitatively, should give pause to the most 

trepid fictional-biographer. 

To a lesser degree the actress who plays 

e part of a much-loved heroine of a novel 

uns the same risk. It was thus with Eliza 

Bennet when she appeared on the Broadway 

ratage last winter. No Eliza but the one 

evoked by Jane Austen herself from the 
wrinted page could satisfy those of her de- 

otees who read Pride and Prejudice once a 


Wheeling very keenly about Goya will do well 
i stay away from Mr. Schneider’s “portrait 
ff the artist as a man.” 

Mr. Schneider has evidently read those of 
(Goya’s letters that are available. He has 
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SALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


30th FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional training for advertising art, illus- 
tration, costume design, interior decoration, 
the fine arts, the crafts, and teacher training 
(state accredited course). Only art institu- 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter),Chester Springs, Pa.(Summer) 


OLDEsT fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) City 
and Country Locations; unexcelled equipment for the 
complete professional training of the artist. Distin- 
guished faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. Special 
evening classes. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course 
with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
European Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School— Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and 
Day students. 


Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 
J. T. FRAZER, Jr., Curator 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Formerly Broadmoor Art Academy 


— 
School of Design for Women 


Design, illustration, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, advertising, paint- 
ing, stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B. F. A. degree. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Res‘dences for out-of - town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U.S. 92nd yr. Catalog, 
1330 N. Broad Street, Phila., Pa. 
J SS EN 


WINTER SCHOOL 
September 22, 1936 to May 28, 1937 


Boardman Robinson, Art Director 


Classes in drawing, painting, composition, and the 
graphic arts 


Tuition for each class, $15.00 a month 
Evening Life Class, $8.00 a month 
ADDRESS STANLEY LOTHROP, GENERAL DIRECTOR 
SLES RI PRE FE TN TE LE 


C 002 Ny Es RA GE 


With the best means at our disposal, we find there are 
only 139 professional art schools in America (includ - 
ing colleges and universities with art departments) who 
are not subscribers to this magazine. 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(Formerly California School of Arts and Crafts) 


tion on the Pacific Coast authorized to grant 
the Bachelor’s degree. Distinguished faculty; 
beautiful garden campus, centrally located; 


moderate tuition fees. 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Illustrated Catalog 
ROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE » » 


» OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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familiarized himself with the Spain of the 
Bourbons, of Joseph Bonaparte, and of the 
Restoration. He has studied faithfully, too 
faithfully and without much imaginative sym- 
pathy, the drawings, paintings, and prints. 
And the result of all this painstaking effort 
is a pedestrian piece of work. ‘The portrait 
is dry and brittle. Try as we may, we never 
catch fire from this firebrand of an artist that 
the author depicts. 

However, one’s chief complaint with the 
book has to do with the love-interest with 
which Mr. Schneider lightens even a political 
discussion. The author’s use of the rather 
hypothetical love affair with the Duchess of 
Alba as a leit motif for the entire novel is an 
overemphasis which seems to this reviewer 
entirely to distort the “portrait of the artist 
asaman.” If he had written the romance of 
Goya and his Duchess and let it go at that, 
one could not complain. The picturesque 
possibilities inherent in an affair between the 
first grandee of Spain and an artist son of a 
farmer are not to be denied. But the reader 
has reason to feel aggrieved when the author 
offers as a portrait of one of the giants of art 
a rather trivial love story. The close of the 
story which shows Goya journeying alone to 
Bordeaux, thinking of Cayetana and musing 
on how she alone would understand that this 
journey was to be for him the dawn of free- 
dom, is dull and not a little cheap. 


ROBERTA M. FANSLER. 


Self and Partners 


Self and Pariners (Mostly Self). Being the Reminis- 
cences of C. J. Holmes. New York, 1936. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $4.00. : 


Wik HOLMES has devised an attractive 
title for a disappointing book. The 
many partners are but thinly sketched and 
the self eludes the reader. A whole life- 
time of events happen to one person, yet 
they do not perceptibly modify the person- 
ality. The record of his contacts with such 
interesting men as Henley, Wilde, Ricketts, 
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and Shannon produces singularly unim! 
portant results. But there is a glimpse of, 
a vigorously cursing Ruskin and one of 
Thaulow using a camera to get his famed 
glancing lights on water; there is also a brie 
quotation from a letter by Roger Fry which 
throws light upon that writer’s criticism of 
art. But in this book Mr. Holmes avoids 
probing into either others or himself; the 
story of his progress from school through pub 
lishing to the Slade Professorship and impor 
tant museum directorships yields factua! 
reminiscences in plenty but no autobiography} 

VIRGIL BARKER 


FIELD NOTES 
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Anna B. Crocker, Curator, Portland Museunt 
of Art, Portland, Oregon, and Doctor Grace. 
L. McCann Morley, Director, San Francisco 
Museum of Art. | 
“Officers elected for next year are: Docto 
Richard E. Fuller, President; Doctor Walt 
Heil, Director, California Palace of the La 
gion of Honor and De Young Memori 
Museum, San Francisco, Vice-President; Mr. 
Frances B. Linn, Director, Faulkner Memori 
Gallery, Santa Barbara, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Japan to Oregon 


Re COMMEMORATE the “cultural partner 
ship of America and Japan, made po 
sible through. the lectures on Japanese a 
delivered by Dr. Jiro Harada as visiting pr 


of Buddha, an image of Sho-Kwannon, thf 
Deity of Mercy, has been presented to thi 
University’s Museum of Art, by the Societi 
for International Cultural Relations of Japan 

Readers, remembering his article in th 
June number, will be interested in hearing of 
this courteous gift which comes as the culm 
nation of Dr. Harada’s professorship in thil 
country. He lectured not only at the Unt 
versity of Oregon but also at other college: 
on the west coast. 
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THE “STUDIO” IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THESE NEW FALL BOOKS 


MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Studio Annual of 
Camera Art 


17 countries represented. 100 illus- 
trations, in color, gloss and mono- 
chrome. Full technical informa- 
tion. Appealing subjects, subtly 
arranged. 


Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.50. Sept. 4. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CERAMICS By Gorpon Forsyru 


Special Autumn Number. 200 il- 
lustrations, 8 color plates. Choice 
examples from America and Bu- 
rope, shown as they would look 
in the home. For the home lover 
as well as the specialist. 


Cloth, $4.50. Paper, $3.50. Sept. 


MOVIE PARADE 

By Paut RorHa 

A pioneer of the Documentary 
Film. 600 illustrations of films 
of every period from all the film- 
producing countries, including 
films little known and films of 
which records are  scarce—the 
Cavalcade of the film from the 
beginning—arranged in sections in 
chronological order according to 
type. 

The specialist’s necessary work of 
reference. America’s original ex- 
pression of art is monumentally 
presented here with unprecedented 
thoroughness and beauty. 


11% x 8%. Cloth, $3.50. Sept. 4. 


WOOD-ENGRAVING 
of the 1930’s 


Reviewed by Cuare LeIcHTON. 


Special Winter Number. The tra- 
ditional, abstract, creative design, 
book illustration, technical and 
commercial woodcuts of the world, 
with lucid, lively and illuminat- 
ing text by a popular writer and 
artist. Over 200 illustrations. 


Cloth, $4.50. Paper, $3.50. Oct. 


THE LESSON OF 
JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
By Jiro Harapa 

Author of ‘‘Gardens of Japan. 


Japan has already solved many 
of the problems of the modern 
architect and this is an authorita- 
tive work of reference. Mr. Ha- 
rada_ illustrates many famous 
buildings, exteriors and interiors, 
and interprets their lessons for 
Western Civilization. 


11% x 9. Cloth, $10.00. Oct. 


” 


GLIMPSES OF OLD JAPAN 
FROM JAPANESE COLOR 
PRINTS 

By C. G. Hovme. Published in 
parts, each with 8 color plates 
and text. 1. Landscape. 2. Figure. 
3. Birds and Flowers. 4. The 
Geisha, etc. 


12% x 10. Boards. $2.00 per part. 


New IIustrated Catalog and 
Fall List on Request 


MODERN PUBLICITY 1936-7 


400 illustrations, 70 subjects in 
color. 19 Countries represented. 
Posters, Press advertisements. 
Direct mail. Packaging. Ideas for 
Advertisers. 


Cloth, $4.50. Paper, $3.50. Oct. 


“How to do it”’ series 
MAKING A (LITHOGRAPH 


Vol. 11. By Srow Wencenrorn. 
$3.50 Sept. 


FIGURE DRAWING 
Vol. 12. By Tarn Macnas. 
$3.50 Oct. 

Earlier Titles: 

1. Making an Etching, by Levon 
West. $3.50. 

2. Wood-engraving and Wood- 
cuts, by Clare Leighton. $3.50. 

3. Making a Water-colour, by 
George Pearse Ennis, 16 color 
plates. $4.50. 

4. Line Drawing for Reproduc- 
tion, by Ashley Havinden. 
$3.50. 

5. Modelling and Sculpture in the 
Making, by Sargeant Jagger, 
A.R.A. $3.50. 

6. Painting a Portrait, by P. A. 
de Laszlo, in collaboration 
with A. L. Baldry, with 4 
color plates. $4.50. 

7. Making Pottery, by Walter de 
Sager, $3.50. 

8. Making a Photograph, by 
Ansel Adams. $3.50. 

9. Embroidery Design, by Molly 
Booker. $3.50. 

10. Animal Drawing, 
Skeaping. $3.50. 


by John 


This series has a wonderful repu- 
tation and has frequently been 
quoted by artists, teachers and 
the press as the next best thing 
to personal tuition by a master. 


ART AND LIFE IN 

NEW GUINEA 

By Raymonp Firru, M.A. The 
life, costumes and customs of a 
primitive people, their dress, hab- 
itations, canoes, and articles of 
use, recreation and religion. More 
than 80 illustrations. 


10 x 7%. Cloth, $3.50. Oct. 


New and cheaper editions 


MODERN FURNISHING 
AND DECORATION 
By Derek Parmore, Revised, en- 


larged and brought up to date. 
$4.50. 


THE POEMS OF NIZAMI 


(Illuminated Persian MS.). 16 
large plates.in full color (14 x 11). 
Text by LaureNCE Binyon, includ- 
ing a précis of the poems. New 
and magnificent jacket in» full 
color by Tolmer. 14 x 11. Cloth, 
$10.00. 


Tue Painter oF VicrorIAN LiFe. 
Constantin- Guys.. By P. G. 
Konody. $5.00 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND THE FUTURE. 
By C. G. Holme. $3.50. 


The Studio Publications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


DECORATION 


BY DEREK PATMORE 


A REVIEW 
from THE SADURDA Y 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


¢6¢That John Marin is one of the most 
outstanding artists of today is a matter 
of wide agreement. That there have 
been few who have understood him has 
been considered a tribute to his genius. 
It was time some one cleared the at- 
mosphere surrounding Marin of the 
mysteriousness which to all true art 
lovers is offensive and silly. E. M. 
Benson has written a most intelligent 
and understanding monograph on the 
man and his work. No sensitive per- 
son endowed with a minimum of in- 
telligence could fail to recognize from 
this clear-sighted analysis that Marin 
is a great painter, and that his work is 
as vigorous and as solid as the nature 
he recurs to for his inspiration. Mr. 
Benson never loses sight of the fact 
that art is not a thing to be weighed 
and catalogued, and that its subtleties 
are often indescribable. He manages 
nevertheless, through fusing his tech- 
nical analysis of the artist’s work with 
his philosophical dissertations on the 
aftist’s mind, habits, and temperament, 
to give to his readers a complete pic- 
ture of the whole. His book cannot be 
recommended too highly.99 


You can secure a copy of JOHN 
MARIN, THE MAN AND HIS. 
WORK for only $2.50, postpaid. 


A great deal of enjoyment for a 
small investment. Send your 
order to The American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 618) 


Expansion at Goucher 


HE steady growth of interest in the fin: 
Sie at Goucher College, which has re 
ceived marked stimulus from the opening o 
the Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore, noy 
necessitates additional instruction. But in 
stead of appointing new regular members o 
the staff, the College has chosen to invite, fo 
1936-37, two visiting professors of distinction 

Dr. Jakob Rosenberg, formerly of the Kup 
ferstichkabinett in Berlin, will offer an inten 
sive short course in Dutch Painting of th 
seventeenth century during the winter term 
Dr. Rosenberg’s high reputation as a schola 
in this field as well as in that of early Germai 
painting, Old Master Drawings, and th 
Graphic Arts is well known. 

The perennial demand from students fo 
an opportunity to pursue creative work i 
painting is to be met in the fall term by th 
appointment of Mr. Richard Lahey, Directo) 
of the Corcoran School of Art, as Visitiny) 
Professor of Fine Arts. Mr. Lahey was in 
structor in painting at the Art Students 
League for ten years before going to Wash; 
ington. 

The studio group which will be organized 
under Mr. Lahey’s direction to meet once | 
week will be one of the several extra-curricula 
opportunities for instruction at Goucher Co} 
lege which are developing in line with th 
revised curriculum established two years age 
The question of “credits” for creative work i} 
art will not ‘arise, but notable progress of 
achievement will provide material for the suk 
jective reports which are becoming an impoi) 
tant part of every student’s college record. | 


CLOISTERS ATEPHRATA 
(Continued from page 594) | 

having taken vows of chastity and become de. 
termined to live solitary existences near thei/ 
master. i 
In their spiritual excitement, however, Beis! 
sel’s followers neglected to note that the land 
on which they built their little cabins did no’ 
belong to the Lord. The title happene 
to rest with the so-called London Company, 
a proprietary organization which not lon” 


ufter became jealous of this wholesale inva- 
. of its rights. The attorney of the Lon- 
on Company threatened to institute action 
gainst the squatters, and it would seem plain 
hat his move actuated the creation of the 
Sphrata Cloisters. 

‘The Sister House was the first monastic 
Bees to be erected at Ephrata, although 


e Saal, known as Peniel, had been built 


: 1740, three years before. At first the 
ister House was known as Hebron and 
yecupied by both men and women celibates, 
ch sex occupying one lengthwise half. But, 
urprisingly enough, this arrangement did not 
ork out, and in 1745 Hebron was rededi- 
lated for the exclusive use of the women 
jevotees, called the Roses of Sharon, and the 
ilding therefore given the name of Saron 
rhich it held until the beginning of the last 
«ecade. 

| For the male solitaires another house was 
wilt, Bethania or the Brother House, across 
he meadows from Saron, but this was de- 
olished a few years ago, and now no vestige 
it remains. It was in the Brother House 
t Beissel first set up the Ephrata printing 
ess whose early imprints are so highly re- 
ded among collectors of Americana. Beis- 
- was indeed one of the earliest believers 
: the power of the press, and had printed in 
hhiladelphia his discourse, his hymns, and his 
spressions of the true belief even before the 
iphrata press was established. All those 
dimes, both those printed in Philadelphia— 
elarge number being turned out by Benjamin 
anklin—and those from the Ephrata press, 
ad enormous circulation among the German 
tttlers in the whole area and doubtless en: 
wnced Ephrata’s place as a religious center. 
Saron, as we have said, was built in 1743 
nd rededicated for the uses of the spiritual 
gins in 1745. It was built at right angles 
the Saal which is characterized by the 
traordinary pitch of its roof. The winter 
1741 was extremely severe and great snow 
rms swept the Cocalico Valley; to insure 
ainst drifts piling on the roof, the settlers 
tched it unusually high. In the Saal, scene 
many meetings of the devout and of many 
ve-feasts,” the first antiphonal music, no 
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Sargent Publications 
HISTORY OF MOSAICS 


By Epcar WaTERMAN ANTHONY 


496 Pages, 80 Plates, 300 Illustrations, Notes, 
Complete Bibliography, Gold Stamped, $7.50. 
Deluxe Limited Edition, Imported Dutch Char- 
coal Paper, Full Vellum Binding, Gold Em- 
bossed, $20.00. 


“TItis admirably done. . . . I am impressed with the 
cleverness you have shown in arranging your illustra- 
tions—they convey such an immense amount of infor- 
mation.” David Randall-MacIver, Hotel Helvetia, Pal- 
ma, Mallorca. “This work is one of the best annotated 
and indexed books that has come to my attention. . . . 
The bibliography alone is a compilation worthy of note 
and publication.” Mark Daniels, California Arts © 
Architecture. “The book, magnificent in manufacture 
and format is a thing of excellence, of beauty and of 
authority.” New Haven Courier. “The whole book is 
admirably written and documented.” Martin S. 
Briggs, The Burlington Magazine, London. 


THE NEW IMMORALITIES 


CLEARING THE Way ror A New Eruics 

192 Pages, Gold Stamped, Black Cloth Binding, $2.00. 

“T got quite a kick out of The New Immoralities— 
being also an admirer of Thoreau, Emerson, and Whit- 
man. I couldn’t quite “get” the title, however. The 
‘New’ was all right, for any vigorous statement of truth 
filtered through a provocative mind is new—but I 
hunted high and low to discover the ‘Immoralities’!”’ 
Lynn H, Harris, Howard Seminary. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1,152 Pages, 250 Illustrations, 4,000 Schools, $6.00. 
“Without a doubt the finest edition of the Handbook 

yet published.” £. A. Farrington, Bancroft School, 

Haddonfield, N. F. “Your introductory matter is, as 

usual, fresh and interesting.” HA. S. Carter, The Harvey 

School, Hawthorne, N. Y. “J have come to appreciate 

it particularly for its portrayal of significant trends in 

educational thought, and for its original contributions 
to educational thinking.” Wendell White, Assistant 

Professor Psychology, University of Minnesota. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 
128 Pages, 600 Schools, 77 Maps, 94 Illustra- 
tions. 25 cents in stamps. 


Lists and classifies by type and locality the more im- 
portant Boarding Schools and Junior Colleges—Boys, 
Girls, Co-educational. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 


96 Pages, 150 Illustrations, 25 cents in stamps. 


Lists geographically and statistically the 400 Better 
Camps for Boys and Girls. 


> 


Write for circulars of above and other of our 
publications 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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doubt inspired by Beissel was sung—chorals 
and the like that were later to become pe- 
culiarly important to the history of American 
music. 

The outstanding peculiarity of the construc- 
tion of these Ephrata buildings is the almost 
total absence of iron. Wooden pins were 
used in place of nails or spikes wherever it 
was possible to do so. Even with the laths, 
a channel was plowed in the upright timbers 
and then laths cut to the proper length with 
ends pointed were slid into the grooves in the 
posts, after which the plaster was filled on 
both sides, making a solid wall peculiarly cool 
in the summer and warm in the winter. 

Even the chimney flues were built of planks 
lined inside with a thick mortar of clay and 
chopped straw. That two such flues could 
keep warm the sixty-eight chambers of the 
Sister House is certainly a testimony to the 
ingenuity of the Ephrata builders. 

The absence of iron in all the construction 
is no doubt accounted for by Beissel’s early 
introduction to Rosicrucian theosophy, in 
which this metal is the antithesis of gold and 
hence is symbolic of night and of darkness 


Will You Help Us Grow tenes 


and of the spirit of evil whence all physic 
and moral ills came into the world. | 

Space does not permit any sort of desctiy 
tion of the interiors of either the Saal or c| 
Saron. They are not, to be sure, archite'| 
turally important. No great school of builc 
ing stems from their design. But they al, 
essential documents in the development 
American architecture, and even though ep 
sodic, must be remembered. 

x 


THE PICTURE: A FABLE 
(Continued from page 585) 


the catalogue, for the picture had been mac 
the mode by those high in fashion and by th 
very learned men who knew everything abot) 
nothing and who knew nothing about an’ 
thing that mattered, men heavy with date 
men having theories, men who could remen 
ber the unimportant and were not troubled E 
the valuable, men highly regarded by th 
populace and revered by the universities. 

And all men said that arRT was grea 
Meanwhile the painter’s widow and his chil 
had starved to death. 

If one listened one could hear from o} 


high the bitter laughter of the gods. 


\ 
| 


by introducing the Magazine of ART to friends-whose tastes are similar 


to yours? We'll return the favor—by doing our best to make the Mag- 


azine constantly more enjoyable to you, and finer in all respects. 
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PERFORMANCE. 


is a yardstick for value. By it, we weigh 
the worth of our automobiles, our radios, 
our communication systems. We go forth 
in throngs to be thrilled by champions in 
sport. A man’s income is determined by 
the way he does his job. Success is relative 
to performance. In a magazine, sparkling 
: editorial performance is the basis of reader 
satisfaction. And on reader satisfaction, of 


course, depends the pulling power of adver- 


tising. More and more advertisers are 
discovering the extra pulling power of the 
; Magazine of ART. Let this publication 
| perform for you. You pay no premium for 


its premium performance. 
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